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4000 
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FOR RUSH SHIDMERNT? 
ORDER NOW WHILE STOCKS ARE COMPLETE 


This stock is in storage in prime condition, and ready for shipment now, or when you want it. 
For items not listed below, please refer to our Spring Trade List, which was mailed February 16,.1946. 
For Terms and Conditions of sale, see our Spring Trade List 


SMALL FRUITS 


GRAPES Per 1000 
Agawam, 2-1! 
Beta, 1-1 
Brighton, 1-1 
Catawba, 2-1 
Concord, 2-1 
Concord, 1-1 
Delaware, 1-1 
Fredonia, 2-1 
Fredonia, 1-1 
Moore’s Early, 2 
Niagara, 2-1 
Niagara, 1-1 
Portiand, 1-1 
Worden, 2-1 
Worden, 1-1 


180.00 
140.00 


CURRANTS 
Cherry, 1-1 
Diploma, 2-1 
Diploma, 1-1 
Fay’s Prolific, 1-1 
Perfection, 2-1 
Perfection, 1-1 
Red Cross, 2-1 
Red Lake, 
White Grape, 
White Grape, 1 
Wilder, 1-1 


.. 8150.00 
200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
220.00 
160.00 
200.00 
180.00 
220.00 
180.00 
150.00 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Downing, 1-1 . $250.00 


BLACKBERRIES 
Early Harvest, No. 1 
Eldorado, No. 
Iceberg, No. 


Snyder, No. 45.00 


RASPBERRIES 

Chief, No. 

Cumberland, No. 1 tips.... 
Indian Summer, No. 
ees TIO. Bocccccccvces 
Latham, No. 60.00 
Logan, No. 1 tips......... 50.00 
Morrison, No. 1 tips...... 65.00 
Newburgh, No. 1 

Newburgh, No. 

New Washington, No. 1... 

St. Regis, No. 1 

St. Regis, No. 

Sunrise, No. 

Tahoma, No. 1 


870.00 
50.00 


70.00 


DEW BERRIES 
Lucretia, No. 
Lucretia, No. 


ORNAMENTAL 


Important: To insure more com- 


plete handling of your 


order, 


please authorize us to supply next 


available grade if the grade 


order is sold out 


Acanthopanax Pentaphyllus 


you 


Per 100 


150 3to 4 ft 
800 2 to 3 ft 
100 18 to 24 ins... 
Aronia Arbutifolia 
100 3 to 4 ft.... 
800 $8 te S ft...«.- 
Barberry, Box 
300 2 to 2% ft... 
790 18 to 24 ins... 
1000 15 to 18 ins.... 
Barberry Thunbergi 
700 2% to 3 ft.... 
1500 2 to 2% ft... 
6000 18 to 24 ins... 
Barberry Thunbergi 
1000 18 to 24 ins... 
Buckthorn Cathartica 
900 4to 5 ft..... 
800 3 to 4 ft..... 
Buckthorn Frangula 
150 2 to 3 ft... 
80 18 to 24 ins.... eK 
‘ephalanthus Occidentalis 
300 2 to 3 ft.... See 
150 18 to 24 ins.. 
‘ornus Alba Sibirica 
1500 4 to 5 ft... 
500 3 to 4 ft... 
‘ornus Goldentwig 
600 18 to 24 ins. 
‘ornus Paniculata 
100 3 to 4 ft..... 
500 18 to 24 ins 
‘ornus Stolonifera 
150 4to 5 ft.... 
300 3to 
300 2to:3 ees eee 
‘otoneaster Divaricata 
230 4to5df 
270 3 to 
‘otoneaster Wilsoni 
110 4to5 ft 
150 3 
‘ydonia Japonica 
4000 3 to 4 ft...... 
6000 2 to 8 ft...... 
2000 18 to 24 ins......... 
Deutzia Pride of Rochester 
1000 3to4f 
Elaeagnus Angustifolia 
600 2 to 3 ft 
1800 18 to 24 ins......... 
1500 12 to 18 ins......... 
Elder Canadensis 
200 
360 
Euonymus Europaeus 
200 3 to 4 ft 
Hamamelis Virginiana 
150 38to4f 
ae er Mss cns cee wn 
260 18 to 24 ins........ 
700 12 to 18 ins.. 
Hydrangea A. G. 
500 3 to 4 ft..... 
2500 2 to 3 ft....... 
1200 12 to 18 ins... 
Hydrangea P. G. 
1000 18 to 24 ins.. 
1200 9$ to 12 ins... 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis 
300 3 to 4 ft..... 
Lilac, Common Purple 
800 38to4f 
Lilac Rothomagensis 
(Chinese) 
2000 


1500 2 to 3 ft 


. 835.00 


25.00 
18.00 


35.00 
30.00 


45.00 
35.00 
25.00 
35.00 
30.00 
25.00 
38.00 


35.00 
28.00 


25.00 
18.00 


25.00 
18.00 


35.00 
30.00 


22.00 


35.00 
25.00 


SHRUBS 


Philadelphus, Golden Per 100 
270 18 to 24 ins 
320 15 to 18 ins.. 

250 12 to 15 ins. 
240 9 to 12 ins... 

Philadelphus Virginalis 

1200 18 to 24 ins... 

1200 12 to 18 ins.... 
Physocarpus Opulifolius 

Aureus 

500 4 to 5 ft 

900 3 to 4 ft.. 

600 2 to 3 ft.. 

300 18 to 24 ins.. 

Privet, Amur River 

1500 4to 5 ft., 5 canes... 
3000 3 to 4 ft., 5 canes. 
2000 2 to 3 ft., 4 canes. 

Privet, California 

1000 3 to 4 ft., 4 canes. 
2000 2 to 3 ft., 4 canes. 

Privet, Ibota 
300 3 to 4 ft 

Privet, Regel 

1500 2% to 3 ft... 

Rhodotypos Kerriocides 
350 18 to 24 ins.. 

600 12 to 18 ins.. 

Ribes Odoratum 
500 2 to 3 ft.... 

600 18 to 24 ins.. 
200 12 to 18 ins 

Salix Purpurea 
200 2% to 3 ft..... 

360 2 to 2% ft 
Spiraea A. W. 
1200 18 to 24 ins.. 
1000 Oe ee Sn ks ew 
6700 12 to 15 ins.. 

Spiraea Arguta 
500 2 to 8 ft 

Spiraea Bumalda Superba 
900 18 to 24 ins......... 
600 13 to 18 ims....ceces 

Spiraea Froebeli 
800 2% to 3 ft... 

2000 2 to 2% ft... 

Spiraea Thunbergi 
See Bee GP © Mikescccvecs 
400 2 to 2% ft.... 
400 18 to 24 ims....... 

Spiraea Van Houttei 

10,000 7 oe a Mises 
4000 18 to 24 ins 


260 2 to 3 ft 

ee Be OO Oe Oiiceccesien 
Symphoricarpos Chenaulti 

470 3 to 4 ft.... 

1200 

wee 36 0 BG Ome... cases 
Symphoricarpos Vulgaris 

1000 2to3f 

1000 18 to 24 ins........ 

500 12 to 18 ins... 
Viburnum Americanum 

600 12 to 18 ins......... 

ee DO Be iis accvcens 
Viburnum Dentatum 

260 4 to : 45.00 

600 — 35.00 
Viburnum Lantana 

140 4 to 5 ft.. 
Viburnum Lentago 

40 4to 65 ft......... 

260 18 to 24 ins....... 

180 12 to 18 ins.. 
Viburnum Opulus 

700 12to 18 ins..... 

450 9to 12 ins... _ 
Viburnum Tomentosum 

ae” Oe © Misccccance 28.00 

240 18 to 24 ins... .. 22.00 
Vitex Macrophylia 

400 2 to 3 ft 


15.00 


40.00 


45.00 
20.00 
16.00 


20.00 
15.00 
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Editorial 





PEACETIME GARDENING. 


The recent newspaper headlines 
over statements from the President 
and other officials at Washington that 
the American people will have to 
eat less in order to help feed the 
starving peoples of Europe have giv- 
en a serious tone to the call for a 
gardening conference at the nation’s 
capital the latter part of this month. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
call for the conference, mentions 
specifically the contributions to the 
food supply that can be made by 
home and farm gardens. It looks as 
though the victory gardener will be 
called upon to take up his hoe again 
to grow vegetables and such other 
food crops as he can, in order to help 
feed others as he helped to feed him- 
self during the war. 


At the same time the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his conference call, 
states his belief that “continued en- 
couragement and guidance should be 
given to gardening, including im- 
provement of our home grounds, 
both rural and urban, and community 
improvement.” 


While the first garden conference, 
just after Pearl Harbor, was entirely 
concerned with food crops, the sec- 
ond conference, three years later, 
looked forward to the encourage- 
ment of ornamental gardening when 
peace returned. The latter will un- 
doubtedly play a larger part in the 
discussions of those who meet at 
Washington, even though the food 
supply will be an important consider- 
ation. 

During the war, pamphlets and 
bulletins containing much valuable 
information regarding the production 
of vegetables, berries and fruit crops 
were issued by government agencies, 
The coming conference might well 
consider the preparation of similarly 
helpful information to guide home 
gardeners when their thouglits can 
be directed again principally to the 
adornment of their home grounds. 





WIDER SOCIAL SECURITY. 


When the head of the Social Se- 
curity Board appeared before the 
House ways and means committee 
to urge Congress to expand the old 
age insurance system recently, he 
was followed by a representative of 


The 





Mirror of the 


Trade 





the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to support that recom- 
mendation. 

The expansion of the old age in- 
surance would add to the present 
41,000,000 persons covered by the 
federal social security taxes and 
benefits another 21,000,000 workers. 
The latter include farmers and their 
employees, domestic help, _ self- 
employed businessmen, employees 
of nonprofit institutions and em- 
ployees of federal, state and local 
governments. 

Industrial leaders have noted the 
interest taken by their employees in 
old age benefits. In fact, an increas- 
ing number of large corporations are 
installing pension retirement pro- 
grams for their employees, supple- 
menting the federal old age benefits. 
Consequently, it is only to be ex- 
pected that the citizens of the coun- 
try not covered by social security 
provisions will seek to be included. 

Farm employees and domestic help 
were originally excluded from social 
security coverage because it was con- 
sidered too difficult a job to collect 
the tax on floating workers. But that 
is expected to be overcome by some 
sort of stamp system. The time seems 
coming closer when nursery em- 
ployees. as a part of farm labor, will 
be included in the government old 
age insurance system. 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Most states have on their statute 
books a health and safety law, usu- 
ally enforced by an industrial com- 
mission or similar body, which issues 
rules that employers must observe to 


protect the health and safety of their . 


employees. 

Such laws are primarily applicable 
to factories and shops, although 
sometimes they are construed to cover 
employees in offices and stores as 
well. Usually there is a specified ex- 
emption for farmers. When a nurs- 
eryman ceases to be a farmer, and 
becomes a commercial or industrial 
enterprise, rests on the interpretation 
of the government agency involved. 

But as a matter of good common 
sense, farmers as well as factory em- 
ployers have come to install safety 
devices and other protective meas- 
ures to reduce the danger of acci- 
dents to their employees. 

More recently such laws have been 
amended to cover sanitary require- 
ments, and regulations have been put 
into force with regard to wash, toilet. 


locker, rest and lunch rooms. Rules 
and regulations on this phase of the 
law in Illinois occupy nineteen pages 
and cover almost everything from the 
size of the rooms to sweeping the 
floors. Inspectors will be sent around 
by the commission to see that the 
rules and regulations are complied 
with. 

But just as it is common sense to 
look out for the safety of one’s em- 
ployees, it naturally follows that it is 
good business practice to look after 
their health and comfort. 

Anyone who visits nurseries 
around the country knows that they 
reveal as many different types of 
housekeeping as do private homes. 
The majority are neat and clean, but 
once in a while one runs across an 
establishment that makes one ques- 
tion what kind of household the 
proprietor came from and what kind 
of help he hires. One’s pride in the 
nursery business should require good 
housekeeping on the premises, law or 
no law. 





DORMANT SPRAY FOR SCALE. 


Spraying shrubs or trees with oil 
emulsion to control scales of various 
types should be done in the dormant 
period. Sprays applied just before 
the buds develop in the spring give 
the best results. Spraying should not 
be done when the temperature is 
below 40 degrees, nor at a higher 
temperature when it is likely to drop 
to below 40 degrees within twelve 
hours. Attention should be given to 
obtaining the proper concentration 
to kill the scale causing the infesta 
tion without damaging the tree or 
shrub. The mixture should be con 
stantly agitated so that the oil does 
not separate from the water and 
cause injury. Some trees are sensitive 
to oils, and on them _ lime-sulphur 
is a safe substitute. Trees on which 
oil sprays are not recommended are 
beech, sugar maple, Japanese maple, 
black walnut, linden, butternut, stone 
fruit and junipers with upright 
needles. 


FIGLEY DIGGER. 

Inquiries have come in from read: 
ers in regard to the Figley digger, 
evidently made some years ago, and 
the name of the manufacturer can- 
not be found. 

If any reader knows where a dig: 
ger of this type is obtainable, please 
write the editor. 
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An American Soldier in English Garden 


By Lieut, George A, Grier 


No, I'm not the only Yank that has 
strolled the beaten pathways of Eng- 
land's never-to-be-forgotten and 
beautiful gardens. But I’m as lucky 
as, and probably even luckier than, 
the majority of American lads, in that 
the army has afforded me, through 
its extensive information and educa- 
tion programs, an opportunity to 
study the English version of garden- 
ing, their many adaptable species of 
plant life and the conditions favor- 
able or unfavorable to the growth of 
plants. Most of our work has been 
done by observing at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Richmond, 
Surrey, England. Our associations in 
these world-famous gardens have led 
to innumerable discussions with some 
of England's foremost botanists and 
landscape architects. 

It is difficult to select a subject that 
would be most interesting for discus- 
sion in the way of a comparison of 
the English and American garden, 
but when I was wandering through 
the rose garden at Kew with a United 
States Department of Agriculture 
representative on leave from one of 
the university centers, he expounded 
on the magnificent growth shown by 
the roses. His amazement has opened 
a road for my thought. Just why has 
the Englishman been able to surpass 
the American in the construction of 
a beautiful landscape? 


Your first answer to such a ques- 
tion nine times out of ten would be, 
“climate.” And you would be right 
in a moderate sense of the word, yet 
there are numerous other reasons far 
more important in the success of an 
Englishman's garden. I believe it is 
best understood by beginning with 
“tradition . . . and the love gained 
thereof.” In order to gain the fullest 
meaning of “tradition,” it is better 
to add a little touch of history behind 
our English garden. That our Eng- 
lish allies have plenty of! 

Prior to the Tudor period (fif- 
teenth century) the knowledge of 
gardening had been derived from 
monastic writings, which best de- 
scribe the gardens of the monks as 
“enclosures,” shaded walkways, with 
mention of simple fish ponds and 
thick yew hedges bordering an or- 
chard or vineyard. The rose was 
developed for religious purposes, 
while violets, lilies and poppies had 
their value already extended in the 
medicinal lines. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, tenants as- 


serting rights as small farmers, along 
with the noblemen around London, 
cultivated gardens of their own and 
gave development to the arbor, laby- 
rinth and fountains. 

The Tudor clan introduced the 
topiary aspect to the gardens, and the 
Elizabethean era brought birth to the 
formal flower gardens, which re- 
placed the beds of colored sands 
(called “knottes”) of varied geo- 
metrical design. Also at this time the 
terrace sprang into prominence. It 
is known that the lilacs, mock 
oranges, peonies, jessamines and cle- 
matises were favorites of this period. 
No garden was without tulips. 


James I attempted development of 
the mulberry for silk, and also during 
his reign the cut flower trade came 
into existence as a valuable art of 
interior decoration. With the acces- 
sion of Charles II and the Restora- 
tion period, an invitation was made 
to Le Notre, famed Versailles stylist. 
to visit England, and from this period 
on gradually the French style seeped 
in. It is characterized by “acres” of 
formal lawns, straight paths and ave- 
nues, woodland groves enclosed by 
hedges, all of which prominently dis- 
played marble figures, pillars and sun- 
dials. 

William and Mary introduced the 
Dutch character found in the Eng- 
lish garden of today. The trend was 
toward the ridiculous and extrava- 


_ gant topiary uses which early in the 


eighteenth century paved the way for 
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a change to “naturalistic tendencies” 
in the evolution of gardening. In the 
remaining half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the old slogan, “Nature abhors 
a straight line,” gained a favorable 
following. The growth in popularity 
of American shrubbery (deutzias, 
weigelas, wistarias, spiraeas, barber- 
ries and veronicas) likewise was not- 
able of this time. Up until the end 
of the nineteenth century the decora- 
tive art was in its advancing stages, 
and at the close of the nineteenth 
century England's gardening experts 
were literally battling between the 
aspects of the wild gardens (a pro- 
motion to the rock gardens) and a re- 
turn to the Elizabethean formality. 
The past few years have been success- 
ful in tremendous research develop- 
ment, and today the gardeners with 
their “boy apprentices,” their “im- 
provers” and their “students,” are 
scaling the gardens of yesterday for 
better and more formidable ideas. 


With this smattering of history has 
grown the most beautiful and expen- 
sive gardens and landscape in the 
world. With it there has been born 
a naturalness unknown to most of 
the outer worlds—the old hedge rows 
of Osage, holly, yew, hornbeam and 
beech that are a sample of the peace- 
fulness of the winding English coun- 
try road; the magnificent and lofty 
splendors of its spreading oaks, limes 
and planes that command the coun- 
tryside or stately streets of London; 
the rich carpets of green that cover 


Popular Walk along Lake in St. James Park, London, Phetographed by Lieut. George A. 
Grier Last Autumn. 
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hundreds of parks and cricket 
grounds—grass whose roots have up- 
held generation upon generation of 
Sunday picnics and styled matches, 
and finally, the clambering vines that 
bedeck the old brick or gray stone 
walls of the famed country house or 
castle add a hush of admired beauty. 
To understand these roving slides of 
English nature it is almost necessary 
to live with them, and a glimpse is 
unforgettable. 

Yes, there is tradition—tradition it 
is neatly to clip the hedge row each 
year or to replace an aging oak. To 
the Englishman the garden behind his 
house or the two-by-four plot en- 
casing his front door and surrounded 
by a private hedge and a bed of 
chrysanthemums is his own bit of 
“country.” Those who haven't the 
soil in which to caress a seed into a 
prize-winning specimen are afforded 
the chance to carry on their natur- 
alistic study at the neighboring park 
garden or at royal botanic organiza- 
tions such as Kew Gardens. Indeed, 
tradition has been carried forth as a 
number one step in England’s Hit 
Parade of gardens. 

But can we blame an Englishman’s 
success on traditional habits alone? 
Hardly! There are those who have 
not inherited tradition as reason for 
their gardening stamina. Nearly 
every Englishman considers America 
as a fast-moving world, too much of 
a madhouse to appreciate the beauty 
of any ideal (This impression they 
have acquired from three years of 
Yankee intrusion). Therefore, as a 
comeback, a few have told me that 
theirs is a pure love of gardening. 
It occupies their time and slows the 
English world down to a livable and 
lovable one. 


England is favored with the warm 
currents of the Gulf stream, and even 
though it is of the same latitude as 
the Hudson bay, it enjoys the win- 
ters of Mississippi or Louisiana. Hard- 
ly ever is there a lasting snow, and 
more commonly the January is one 
of penetrating dampness—dampness 
in the way of a near-freezing fog. 
Nor are the summers adaptable to 
too much swimming; 70 to 80 degrees 
seems to be a fair average, though 
the sun does occasionally peep 
through the haze long enough to 
push the thermometers to the 90 
mark. If there were a song, “Neither 
Too Hot Nor Too Cold,” it could be 
sung while dangling one’s feet in 
rhythm over the side of an English 
lily pool. There are thousands of 
“hardy” specimens in England that 
would suffer exposure in the cold of 
the northern United States, but the 
majority of trees and shrubs of North 


America can find England quite a 
favorable home. 

There is never a shortage of mois- 
ture in England. This explains the 
rich foliage and excellent growth of 
the plant life. The frosting period 
is usually quite short, and the ground 
never gathers in frost such as it does 
in America. It is, therefore, not un: 
common to see plowing and spading 
being done in the dead of winter. All 
this seems to be summed up thus: A 
fairly early spring, with excellent dis- 
plays of flowers in April and May in 
evidence: a moist and cool summer, 
which carries through plant growth 
to the fullest and defines retainment 
of color; a wet and late fall season, 
which affords the country late and 


Lieut. George A. Grier, son of Elwood T. 
Grier, of Grier Nurseries, Forest Hill, Md., 
student at Kew Gardens, England. 


lasting displays of flowers and, finally, 
a mild winter season, which rarely 
will cause a setback or killing quite 
common in America. There is never 
the bright sunlight that we in Amer- 
ica witness day in and day out, but 
seemingly there is enough not to cur- 
tail the value of the full bloom or 
growth. 

There are probably many more 
comments we could make favoring 
the English garden. Probably we 
should give praise to the system of 
“working students,” who use ten 
years of their early life to learn gar- 
dening from infancy and who later 
aspire to a superintendent's or head 
gardener’s position in a private gar 
den or one of the public parks serv- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Here enters the 
element of skill that is carried to the 
garden through experienced hands. 
In my travels through some twenty- 
odd gardens throughout England, I 
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have yet to find one gardener who is 
working simply for the money in- 
volved. The few shillings received 
daily do not classify it as one of the 
highest paid jobs. At Kew, for in 
stance, the ladder which an appren 
tice must climb via the “improver,” 
and “the student gardener” to a 
“foremanship™ and thence to an “as 
sistant curator” job is one of many 
years of hard work. At the comple 
tion of a cycle such as this, years of 
experience are certain to insure a con- 
tinued success in English gardening 
and especially in the large private and 
public gardens where many of the 
students finally settle down. 


It is entirely possible that I am 
to be mistaken as an English convert 
It is not my intention to belittle the 
American gardens or give all the 
praise to the British. There are many 
gardens in the United States that will 
easily surpass the English gardens in 
beauty. But my one observation has 
been the enthusiasm and _ interest 
shown by the English public in the 
attendance and participation in the 
Royal Horticultural Society shows 
(the society has a membership of ap 
proximately 25,000), in the individ 
ual flower and vegetable gardens 
either in front of the homes or in 
one of the plots assigned in a 
public park during the war, and in 
the splendid upkeep of the century 
old gardens despite the effects and 
hardships encountered during the 
Battle of Britain in 1940 and bomb 
ings of the later years. An American 
needs only visit our ally to become 
entangled in the beauty of its land 
Even could he not see, the “proud 
gardeners” would, as a result of their 
enthusiasm, send him back to Amer 
ica thinking in the terms of a beauti- 
ful landscape 


JUDSON ADDS TO STORAGE. 


A 2-story tile addition, 30x70 feet, 
has been completed on the present 
40x60-foot packing house of the Jud- 
son Wholesale Nurseries, Bristol, 
Ind. The new addition will be used 
for wrapping the direct-to-customer 
orders. The addition contains a cold 
storage unit, 20x30 feet, with 11-foot 
ceiling, having new air-conditioning 
diffuser equipment. In the three Jud 
son cold-storage plants, two million 
Judson-grown dormant strawberry 
plants and 150,000 phlox plants are 
stored. The Judson Wholesale Nurs 
eries have done much experimental 
work on storing dormant strawberry 
plants, with outstanding results 
Growers report one-third more fruit 
ing row than plants dug in the spring 
after growth started. 
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Midwestern Shade Tree Conference 


Nearly 300 arborists, nurserymen, 
foresters, park employees and scien- 
tific workers in tree research attended 
the first Midwestern Shade Tree Con- 
ference, at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, 
February 21. Sponsored by region 5 
of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence and the Midwest Institute of 
Park Executives, the meeting offered 
a program of instructive talks and 
discussions on shade tree problems. 


At an afternoon business session, 
members of the National Shade Tree 
Conference formed the midwestern 
chapter, embracing twelve central 
states, adopting a constitution and 
bylaws and electing officers. Chosen 
were: President, A. Robert Thomp- 
son, National Park Service, Chicago; 
vice-president, C. L. Wachtel, Wach- 
tel Tree Science & Service Co., Wau- 
watosa, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, 
Noel B. Wysong, Cook County Forest 
Preserve District, Oak Park, Ill. 


The territory embraced by the mid- 
western chapter contains ninety-four 
members of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, represented by six mem- 
bers on the board of governors of 
the national organization. Holdover 
members of the board are Paul San- 
dahl, Des Moines, Ia.; Vance Shields, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. L. R. Tehon, 
Urbana, Ill. Three members were 
elected to the board for a 2-year 
term, A. Robert Thompson, Noel B. 
Wysong and Frank Hanbury, Peoria, 
Ill. F 

The consensus was that a 2-day 
meeting should be held next winter 
at Chicago. 

The luncheon was featured by the 
presentation to Dr. J. Cedric Carter, 
assistant botanist of the Illinois Nat 
ural History Survey, Urbana, of a 
certificate and $100 in recognition of 
his outstanding research on the wet- 
wood disease of elms. The award is 
the first made by the National Arbor- 
ists’ Association, composed of com- 
mercial tree men, in recognition of 
the scientist who has reported during 
the year the most outstanding piece 
of research work related to shade 
tree preservation. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Paul E. Tilford, 
Wooster, O., who is secretary of the 
National Arborists’ Association. 


Dr. Carter joined the staff of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey on 
the campus of the University of Illi- 
nois upon receiving his doctor of 
philosophy degree from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1934. He received his 
bachelor of science degree from Pur- 


due in 1928. He is married to Mar- 
garet Lucile Rogers, who was grad- 
uated from Purdue University in the 
class of 1930 in the school of science. 
They have one son, Robert Roger. 
Dr. Carter opened the afternoon 
session with some slides to point out 
the characteristics of wetwood of 
elm. This disease is caused by a 
bacterial fermentation which devel- 
ops high pressure in the heartwood 
of the trunks of some elms, causing 
fermented sap to be forced out 
through wounds where branches 
have been cut off, through cracks in 
the trunk or through a split at a 
crotch where two large branches 
unite. Sometimes this is referred to 
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Dr. J. Cedric Carter. 
as slime flux, but Dr. Carter limited 
that term to describe the exudation 
in which molds and yeasts have de- 
veloped outside the tree, causing an 
offensive odor and literally a running 
sore. 

While in a normal elm no greater 
pressure than one pound per square 
inch is found, pressure gauges re- 
vealed that five to twenty pounds 
of pressure was common in diseased 
trees, and in one instance a pressure 
of sixty pounds per square inch was 
recorded. 

Elms affected with wetwood do 
not ordinarily die because of the dis- 
ease, though sometimes wilting and 
dying back of some of the top 
branches occur. No remedy has been 
found, though injection of chemicals 
has been tried. The best treatment 
known at present is to bore a hole 
into the affected heartwood and in- 


stall drain tubes so that the sap drips 
out onto the ground, instead of 
running down the bark of the tree. 
The disease is the subject of a 48- 
page illustrated bulletin, “Wetwood 
of Elms,” by Dr. Carter, published 
last year by the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey, Urbana. 


Phloem necrosis of elm was dis- 
cussed, with slide illustrations, by 
Dr. R. U. Swingle, of the forest 
pathology laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Columbus, O. This disease chiefly 
affects the American elm and has 
proved fatal to thousands of trees in 
the Ohio river valley. Dr. Swingle 
pointed out that the disease had not 
advanced north of the fortieth degree 
of latitude, except for a short dis- 
tance up river valleys. It has spread 
through the southern portions of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, through 
Kentucky and Missouri and into por- 
tions of Tennessee, Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

Assigned the subject “Shade Tree 
Insects of the Midwest and Their 
Control,” Dr. M. D. Farrar, research 
entomologist of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, named the insects 
concerning which inquiries had 
been received most frequently in 
recent seasons, pointing out the con- 
trol of each. Box elder bug led the 
list; its control is largely dependent 
upon the eradication of the host tree. 
Several scales were in the list, chiefly 
the European elm scale, and Dr 
Farrar pointed out that their control 
is by an oil emulsion spray applied 
when the trees are dormant. He 
warned that some trees are suscep- 
tible to injury from oil emulsion 
sprays and care must be taken; these 
are maple, hickory, walnut and red 
and black oaks. 

In discussing “The Forestry Pro- 
gram in the City Plan,” W. E. Rose, 
of McFadzean, Everly, Rose & Asso- 
ciates, municipal consultants, Hub- 
bard Woods, IIl., emphasized that, 
first of all, city planning is a requisite 
to a forestry program. A tree survey 
was prescribed as the first step. Co- 
operation with utilities and highway 
officials is necessary for the proper 
location and protection of trees. Reg- 
ulation of parkway plantings is essen- 
tial to the beauty of the community. 

The afternoon closed with a plant 
clinic, led by Dr. L. C. Chadwick, 
Ohio State University. 


Dr. Chadwick was the principal 
speaker at the morning program, tell- 
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ing “Some Facts about Shade Tree 
Fertilization,” 

He dwelt upon the effect of soil 
conditions on the growth of roots 
and the absorption of nutrient ele- 
ments. Soil temperature, soil structure 
and air-water relationship were cov- 
ered at considerable length, with 
brief consideration of the important 
forms of plant foods and their reac- 
tion in their application to shade 
trees. 

“Selling Our Services” was the title 
of an inspirational talk by Roberts 
Mann, of the Cook County Forest 
Preserve District, while C. L. Wach- 
tel, of Wachtel Tree Science & Serv- 
ice Co., Wauwatosa, Wis., gave 
more practical suggestions. 

The group was welcomed at the 
opening session by George T. Don- 
oghue, general superintendent of the 
Chicago Park District. At luncheon, 
Jerome Dretzka, president of the 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, told of some of the activities 
of that organization and called upon 
W. E. Rose and Robert Everly to 
tell of setting up a curriculum 
for training park men, at the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Forrest Strong, president of the 
National Shade Tree Conference, de- 
scribed the activities and benefits of 
that organization, while Dr. Paul 
Tilford, secretary of the National 
Arborists’ Association, did similar 
service for his group. 

The successful program and large 
attendance at the conference were 
credited to the hard-working com- 
mittee on arrangements, consisting of 
A. Robert Thompson, chairman; 
George Caskey, A. E. Price and 
Noel B. Wysong. 





SHADE TREE INSECTS. 


In the course of his talk on shade 
tree insects of the midwest and their 
control, at the Midwestern Shade 
Tree Conference, Dr. M. D. Farrar, 
research entomologist of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey, briefly men- 
tioned some insects and their control, 
in addition to the troublesome borers 
and scale insects whose control is 
generally known. 

Destructive leaf feeders are the 
tussock moth, cankerworm, tent 
caterpillar and bagworm. Control for 
these pests is an application of lead 
arsenate at the time the young worms 
are feeding. It may be applied either 
as a spray or dust with equally good 
results. Proper timing of the applica- 
tion is important. 

Fall webworm, although not par- 
ticularly destructive, has attracted the 
attention of the public. The insect 


has two or more generations per year, 
the heaviest population occurring 
late in September. Even though trees 
were completely defoliated at this 
season, it has not been considered 
a serious threat to the life of the tree 
because the trees would naturally lose 
their leaves within a few weeks from 
frost. Over the years parasites exert 
dominant control of the fall web- 
worm; for immediate control it can be 
easily killed with lead arsenate ap- 
plied when the individual colonies 
are small. 

Pine tip moth has caused severe 
damage to many new plantings of 
pine. Observations on older plantings 
indicate that parasites build up rapid- 
ly in heavily damaged areas. As a 
result, for a period of years the tip 
moth is hardly noticeable. The trees 
recover during this period and make 
a good growth for several years. An 
outbreak may occur several times be- 
fore tip moth and its parasite appar- 
ently strike a balance, after which 
the pine planting develops with lit- 
tle apparent injury by the pine tip 
moth. The pruning out and burning 
of infested tips will not give suf- 
ficient control to justify the labor 
involved. 

Sawflies appear almost every year 
on some forest trees and more often 
on conifers. An infestation will build 
up to destructive proportions so rap- 
idly that a control measure must be 
taken at once to prevent the com- 
plete defoliation of conifers. A spray 
containing nicotine sulphate will kill 
the soft larvae quickly and is to be 
preferred to a spray of lead arsenate 
which kills more slowly. 

Bronze birch borer is destructive 
to birch and aspen in the northern 
area where these trees are native. 
Observations on this pest indicate 
that it is destructive only on trees 
lacking in vigor. Birches growing in 
ornamental plantings are also at- 
tacked if they lack vigor. Proper 
planting of birch in a location suited 
to the tree will avoid many losses 
of this beautiful tree. 

Bagworms have severely damaged 
thousands of specimens of landscape 
and forest conifers over the past 
three years. Good control can be ob- 
tained by spraying with lead arsenate 
at the time the eggs hatch. Spraying 
after the larvae are well grown has 
not been successful. 

Fall and spring cankerworms have 
caused greater damage to trees than 
any other insect. Throughout the 
whole upper Mississippi valley, can- 
kerworms have continued to defoliate 
their favored host trees for the past 
seventeen years. The damage in 1945 
was much less than in 1944, and it 
may be expected to be much lower in 
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1946. Some artificial control may be 
necessary in restricted areas where 
parasites have not yet gained control. 

Saratoga spittle bug, first reported 
in 1941 in Michigan and since taken 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, attacks 
both natural and planted tracts of 
red and jack pines, causing the death 
of trees up to fifteen feet in height. 
Severe damage is associated with 
pine tracts in which is growing sweet 
fern, the nymphal host of this pest. 
Planting of pine in mixture with 
hardwoods sufficiently dense to dis- 
courage the growth of sweet fern 
appears to be the most practical 
means of control. Any use of chemi- 
cals must be directed at the adult, 
which is active from September until 
frost. 





AN ARBORATOR’S PRIDE. 
[With apologies to everyone.] 


I am the tree man who has no lament; 

I read Archie's poem and I knew what he 
meant. 

It wasn’t the fact that he loved that tree, 

But more for the honor, it seems to me, 

Of working on something that is going to 
stand 

And live a lot longer, from the work of 
the hand. 


I felt pretty proud when I came down to 
the ground 

And looked back up where I'd been climb- 
ing around. 

I knew that I'd made that old tree feel 

That it’s got a sort of—you might say 


appeal. 

It looked sort of healthy and ready to 
thrive, 

And seemed to feel that it’s glad to be 
alive. 


When I cabled the limb, I knew for a fact 

That I'd really supported the part that had 
cracked. 

When I tightened it up, I thought I could 
hear 

The tree heave a sigh and give a short 
little cheer. 

A hundred years of strain is a tax; 

It must be swell at last to relax. 


I looked it all over, clear up on the trunk. 

I dug out the decay, the wood that is punk 

I cleaned it and filled it and made it look 
real. 

That spring you could almost see it heal. 

And right then and there I noticed quite 


plain 
That it had lost that look of worry and 
pain. 


I knew there were scales that were trying 
to spoil, 

So I gave it a dose of miscible oil. 

I felt like a killer, myself, when I thought 

Of the death and destruction to the scales 
I had wrought. 

But late in the spring I was greatly repaid 

When I saw all the progress that the old 
tree had made. 


I fed it in April with 10-8-6, 

Which I knew was the proper mix. 

In all my life I have never seen 
Anything get quite so green. 

Everyone looks at this grand old tree, 
And I am proud. I know it was me 

That oo it the life to carry it through. 
And I really think it’s proud of me too. 


Henry Wadsworth Moore. 
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Pennsylvania Holds Victory Meeting 


By R. P. Meahl 


The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association, 
held February 19 and 20 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadel- 
phia, opened with a record attend- 
ance. Well over 100 nurserymen 
were present, with visitors from New 
York, New Jersey and Maryland. 


An excellent address was delivered 
by President Louis E. Wissenbach, 
who cautioned nurserymen not to be 
too optimistic concerning future con- 
ditions. He advised them to be on 
their toes and get all the business 
they could handle, but not to accept 
more than they reasonably could ex- 
pect to take care of. After the surge 
of quick business that now is here, 
a period of depression may set in, 
but if business is kept on an even 
keel there should be no trouble in 
weathering the storm. 

President Wissenbach expects 
changes, but believes they will come 
gradually. Problems can be solved 
by close cooperation of all members 
of the association, and members 
should become salesmen of the as- 
sociation. In urging the expansion of 
the association’s activities, he sub- 
mitted the following suggestions: 
(1) Enlarge the scope of the pub- 
licity committee; (2) assist the na- 
tional association office in every pos- 
sible way; (3) publish an associa- 
tion bulletin several times a year; 
(4) increase the membership of the 
association with the state divided 
into sections and a membership chair- 
man for each; (5) strengthen the 
state college committee; (6) to ac- 
complish these activities more money 


will be needed and a possible in- 


crease in dues may be necessary. 

A committee composed of Frank 
S. LaBar, J. Franklin Styer and John 
W. Eisler was appointed by Vice- 
president Wilbur I. Nisley to con- 
sider the suggestions contained in the 
president’s address and report back 
to the association. 

A report of the A. A. N. meeting 
at Chicago was given by William M. 
Long. He explained that the original- 
ly proposed publicity plan of the 
A. A. N. was not favored by the 
Pennsylvania group, but that the re- 
vised resolution submitted met with 
approval. 

Charles M. Boardman described 
the national display and sales yard 
competition which was conducted by 
the National Landscape Nursery- 
men’s Association. There were forty- 
five plans submitted from nineteen 


states. The problem was to design 
a self-contained area, 200x400 feet, 
located on a highway. Many factors 
were considered in judging the win- 
ners, among which were efficiency, 
originality, appropriateness and prac- 
ticability. Some of the plans did not 
consider overhead in maintenance, 
but many had good points for the 
practical operator. A set of photo- 
graphic reproductions of fifteen of 
the plans is available at a special 
rate to members of N. L. N. A. and 
the A. A. N. and for $85 to nursery- 
men belonging to neither organiza- 
tion. Single plans can be secured for 
$10 to members and $15 to others. 

John C. Pepper, professor of ex- 
tension entomology at Pennsylvania 











Wilbur I. Nisley. 


State College, spoke on “The Value 
of New Insecticides.” He said the 
most prominent new material was 
DDT. However, the wide publicity 
and the large amount of misinforma- 
tion which has been spread have like- 
ly confused many persons. DDT has 
not been completely tested, and all 
the things on which it may or may 
not be used are not known. 

In the pure form, which is the 
one usually available, it is not de- 
sirable, since it will not dissolve in 
water. To be useful it must be proc- 
essed. There are at least twenty-five 
or thirty solvents which can be used, 
after which it can be combined with 
one of several powders (not lime). 
Wettable powder forms containing 
twenty to fifty per cent DDT are 
possibly most satisfactory for use. 
In this form it is not known to be 


harmful to plant tissue and is safer 
to use, since the DDT is filtered out 
by the clothes of the user. 

Another form has an emulsifying 
agent and can be mixed with water, 
usually one quart to 100 gallons of 
water (1-400). A third form is a 
dust containing one, three, five or 
ten per cent DDT and is not danger- 
ous to use. 

In many stores DDT is available in 
oil solutions and as such is very dan- 
gerous to people and should not be 
used on plants. It can be used on 
buildings, screen doors and other 
areas for control of flies. 

DDT has proved effective in con- 
trolling Japanese beetle and elm leaf 
beetle. A big advantage is its longer 
period of effective killing as com- 
pared with arsenicals. In a few trials 
it gave good control of boxwood leaf 
miner and bagworms. It has not been 
too effective against some foliage- 
eating caterpillars. 

Other insecticides discussed by 
Professor Pepper included benzene 
hexichloride, a new English material 
supposed to be as good as or better 
than DDT. Sabadilla works well on 
vegetables and gave good control of 
chinch bug in turf. Dinitro has been 
effective in controlling scale where 
the insect winters as an egg under 
the old scale. Sodium selenate has 
been good in greenhouses for control 
of spider mites on carnations and 
chrysanthemums. For soil fumigants, 
chloropicrin and methyl bromide are 
still best for general use. Rotenone 
and pyrethrum should again become 
available, and each still will have an 
important place. Nicotine is scarce. 

A cautionary word was given in 
reference to using DDT in that it 
will likely kill off the parasites of red 
spider and thus may allow an in- 
crease in the spiders. A final caution 
was to handle all DDT carefully, 
especially the oil types, for it is a 
dangerous poison. 

Richard P. White, A. A. N. 
executive secretary, spoke in his 
usual dynamic manner. He said nurs- 
erymen must go after business. There 
will be all sorts of competition from 
other industries, and nurseries will 
have to be on their toes to get their 
share. He warned against overpro- 
duction. There are some firms already 
producing as much as possible re- 
gardless of how they will be able 
to get rid of it. He advised closer 
cooperation with the state college and 
state department of agriculture. 

At the present time there is no 
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regulation in operation governing the 
quantity of nursery stock that can 
be imported. If this condition is al- 
lowed to continue, great quantities 
of imported stock can be expected, 
bringing with it the threat of all 
sorts of foreign pests. It is hoped that 
interested agencies will immediately 
get busy to get this menace under 
control. The Washington office of 
the A. A. N. has already started and 


expects to secure an answer soon. 


Miss Elizabeth C. Hall, librarian at 
the New York Botanical Garden, 
spoke entertainingly on “What Nurs- 
erymen Write.” She said nurserymen 
had much information which could 
be given to the public. As a matter 
of fact, many are already furnishing 
material in their catalogs. These have 
furnished a wealth of material 
throughout the years. Without such 
it would have been impossible for 
such books as Bailey’s “Hortus” or 
Rehder’s “Manual of Cultivated 
Trees and Shrubs” to be written. 

Some early nurserymen were writ- 
ers of articles and books, among 
whom were David Landreth and 
Thomas Meehan. This helped to 
spread horticultural knowledge, and 
much of our horticultural literature 
came from such writers. Even at the 
present time some nurserymen are 
writing, but there is room for many 
more. It is hoped other nurserymen 
will record their experiences and 
enrich the field for future genera- 
tions. 

Joseph Lane, House and Garden, 
whose topic was “Salesmanship ver- 
sus Merchandising,” said salesman- 
ship, to be effective, must be con- 
stant; that is, one must always keep 
working on it. It should be remem- 
bered that the average customer is 
not so familiar with the material as 
the nurserymen, even with the sim- 
ple little things. It is necessary to 
study where the customer is men- 
tally with regard to nursery mate- 
rial. One might try to separate the 
prospective buyers into class levels 
and then make the strongest appeal 
to a certain class. However, one must 
get down to the lowest level every so 
often. 

Nurserymen are facing the keen- 
est competition in history. Radios, 
automobiles and all sorts of appli- 
ances will be after the consumers’ 
dollar. It would be wise to study 
the tactics of competing industries 
and adapt their methods to fit the 
nursery business. 

Persons who have had victory gar- 
dens should become large customers 
of nurserymen. With the need for 
growing food lessened, many will 
naturally turn to ornamentals. As 
they progress, they will want more 


elaborate development. Nurserymen 
should be ready to help them in this 
transition. One way to increase sales 
is to send post cards to gardeners 
mentioning an article on plants or 
gardening in a magazine or news- 
paper and pointing out that such 
plants, and others as well, can be se- 
cured from the local nurserymen. 

The morning session February 20 
opened with motion pictures and 
talks on “Laborsaving Equipment for 
Nurserymen.” Representatives of 
several manufacturing concerns were 
present to describe and explain their 
material. Included in the equipment 
discussed were 2-row transplanting 
machines, power loaders, scoops, 
speed-diggers and small tractors with 
various attachments. 

The final talk of the meeting, 
“Landscape Aids Supplied by a Ferti- 
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lizer Company,” was given by a rep- 
resentative of Swift & Co., who ex- 
plained the landscape plans being 
offered to purchasers of Vigoro. 
Three plans in color are included, one 
for a lot 40x125 feet, one for a lot 
60x140 feet and one for a lot 80x175 
feet. For each plan is a key to sug- 
gested plant material for three zones 
of the country. A booklet is fur- 
nished with the plans, telling how to 
use them and adapt them to fit indi- 
vidual cases. Of particular interest to 
nurserymen is the introduction in the 
the booklet which recommends con- 
sulting the local nurseryman in car- 
rying out the plans. 

In a short business meeting reports 
were heard from standing commit- 
tees. The newly elected officers are: 
President, Wilbur I. Nisley, of Wal- 
ter, Nisley & Walter, Harrisburg; 
first vice-president, William M. Long, 
Southampton Nursery, Southamp- 
ton; second vice-president, Charles 
M. Boardman, Farr Nursery Co., 
Weiser Park; secretary and treasurer, 
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Albert F. Meehan, Thomas B. Mee- 
han Co., Dresher. Two members of 
the executive committee elected are 
Louis E. Wissenbach, Squirrel Hill 
Nursery Co., Pittsburgh, and Ev- 
gene Muller, De Kalb Nurseries, 


Norristown. 





COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Picea Pungens Kosteriana. 


The Koster Colorado spruce is the 
most common of the blue or silvery 
foliage forms of Picea pungens, the 
Colorado spruce. In recent years, the 
Moerheim Colorado spruce, another 
horticultural variety, has been sub- 
stituted for it, in some areas, and 
appears to be more satisfactory. 


The Colorado spruce, Picea pun- 
gens, becomes a large tree in its na- 
tive habitat and is said to do well in 
dry climates. Under cultivation in the 
midwest it makes a medium-size 
tree and appears to be less adaptable 
to our conditions than the Serbian 
spruce, Picea omorika, and the Orien- 
tal spruce, Picea orientalis. The spe- 
cies, Picea pungens, shows consider- 
able variation in foliage color, rang- 
ing from glaucous green to silvery 
blue. It tends to lose: its lower 
branches with age. 

The Koster spruce is slower-grow- 
ing than the species and makes a me- 
dium to medium-small tree at matur 
ity. The branches and foliage are 
stiff, and the whole plant becomes 
very formal and positive with its 
bluish-white or silvery-white foliage. 

The Koster Colorado spruce be: 
comes a broad pyramidal tree. Nurs- 
erymen experience some difficulty in 
obtaining good development of lead- 
ers on young plants. Considerable 
trimming and staking are necessary. 
Here lies one of the advantages of 
the Moerheim spruce. Less staking 
and trimming are required to produce 
a good plant. Other advantages of 
this form are its more compact habit 
and better color. 


The Koster Colorado spruce should 
be given good soil conditions and 
ample moisture during dry summers. 
It is not suitable for planting in 
close-in city areas. It is susceptible 
to attacks of red spider, and this 
pest is often responsible for the poor 
color of the foliage and the dropping 
of the needles. 


The blue or silvery foliage spruces 
have been overplanted and often 
poorly located in the landscape pic’ 
ture. They are best used as accent 
points and where they can be pro 
vided with a background of green 
foliage. L.C.C 
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Postwar Economic Problems 


By J. K. Horner 


The postwar years fall into three 
periods, (1) the reconversion period, 
(2) the catching up with accumu- 
lated demand period, (3) the self- 
sustaining period in which production 
and employment will depend on cur- 
rent demand and income. It is my 
purpose to point out the major eco- 
nomic characteristics of each period. 

The country is now one-half to 
two-thirds of the way through the 
first period, that of reconversion, the 
laying of foundations for a peace- 
time economy, and it will virtually be 
completed by spring. Since the year 
1946, therefore, is the threshold to 
our peacetime economy, let me re- 
view briefly what may be expected. 

Total business volume in 1946 will 
probably run about ten per cent un- 
der that of war-inflated 1945, but, 
stimulated by huge accumulated de- 
mand, the chances are the year will 
mark a new high for peacetime. In- 
dustrial production, which is just one 
component of total business volume, 
will probably run twenty per cent 
below 1945. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production, 
which was at 155 at year-end, will 
probably rise to about 175, most of 
the gain coming after the first quar- 
ter. It will be a year of expanding 
civilian production. Retail trade in 
terms of dollar sales will set a new 
record in 1946, about eight per cent 
greater than in 1945, partly influ- 
enced by higher prices. 

Further inflation will be a dominant 
characteristic of 1946. Inflation sim- 
ply means a broad rise in the price 
of goods and services. Increasing 
purchasing power in the face of a 
shortage of goods naturally spells 
greater pressure on prices. At the 
start of the last decade the country 
was in a critical depression. Govern- 
ment spending that was not covered 
by taxes was resorted to in order to 
bolster business and prices. Ever 
since then the national budget has 
been unbalanced, with deficits made 
up by borrowing. Most of these bor- 
rowings resulted in purchases of gov- 
ernment bonds by banks, which in- 
directly caused a tremendous expan- 
sion of bank deposits. The war, of 
course, with its spectacular spending, 
coupled with a policy of refusing to 
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absorb a sufficient part of the cost by 
taxation, resulted in debt which has 
accelerated the pace of inflation. As 
a result, the supply of money in the 
United States has expanded in an 
unprecedented manner from a figure 
of total bank deposits in 1933 of 
$38,000,000,000 to more than $148,- 
000,000,000 today. The significance 
of this is better appreciated when we 
think of it as about $4 bidding for 
available goods today for every dol- 
lar that was bidding for goods in 
1933. But spending is not the real 
cause of inflation. The real cause is 
an increased supply of money. Un- 
der the circumstances, with a war- 
created shortage of goods of all kinds, 
it means a terrific upward pressure on 
prices. In this connection it should 
be noted that since 1900 our national 
income has tended to be equal to 
about three times our money supply. 
On this basis we should have a na- 
tional income of around 445 billions. 
This, of course, is out of reason, be- 
cause it would necessitate production 
better than eighty per cent above the 
wartime peak. In short, failure to 
produce at very high levels means 
inflation is almost inevitable. It has 
been said that fast-rolling production 
lines are the best insurance against 
inflation. True, but there is certain 
to be a wide time interval before 
production will make much inroad on 
the tremendous demand for goods. 
Not to be forgotten, too, at this 
point, is labor’s drive for higher 
wages, which will increase costs and 
make for still higher prices. 


In addition, the government price 
controls, which held fairly well dur- 
ing the war, are now beginning to 
loosen and will probably be gone 
by midyear, leaving prices to be 
pushed upward by the pressure of 
tremendous money supply and sav- 
ings on a short supply of civilian 
goods. This is one of the worst as- 
pects of this inflation problem, the 
clamor to abandon all price controls. 
Certainly it should be obvious even 
to the curbstone variety of economist 
that failure to maintain price con- 
trols now in the face of great short- 
ages is openly to invite a substantial 
rise in prices. One should be prepared 
to expect a certain amount of plain 
foolishness when a country is demo- 
cratically controlled, but that is no 
reason why we should sit supinely 
believeing that “it can’t happen here” 
and allow downright ignorance and 


political cowardice to dominate de- 
cisions which are fraught with such 
colossal economic consequences such 
as inflation. The stage is set for 
further vicious inflation, and it is 
doubtful that price controls will hold. 
It will mean higher commodity prices 
and higher costs of living. The cost 
of living has advanced about thirty- 
three per cent since January, 1941. 
Further advances lie ahead. During 
1946 living expenditures for the 
average family are expected to move 
from five to ten per cent higher over 
the same period a year ago. There 
seems little chance but that the infla- 
tionary spree will last out the year 
1946. All in all, the year 1946 looks 
like a boom year. It may be the first 
of a string of postwar boom years. 
That leads us to a consideration of the 
second period which I mentioned 
originally—the period of catching up 
with accumulated demand. 

Never before in the history of the 
country has there been such a gigan- 
tic backlog of deferred demand, both 
for industrial goods and consumer 
goods. The backlog of demand in- 
cludes such items as vacuum cleaners, 
radios, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, household furniture, automo- 
biles, tires and a thousand and one 
other items too numerous to mention, 
to say nothing of a large number 
of new products which will begin to 
appear on the market and for which 
there will be substantial and growing 
demand. I should like to elaborate 
somewhat on one aspect of this pic- 
ture which is probably of particular 
interest to you men, namely the build- 
ing industry. A building boom is 
definitely in the making. Let us take 
a brief look at the historical aspects. 


During the 112 years following 
1830 the United States experienced 
six long building cycles, averaging 
seventeen years in duration. Another 
boom was cut short by the war. A 
further study of the building cycle 
shows that a real estate boom follows 
every major war. The demand from 
returning soldiers alone will be sub- 
stantial. Furthermore, a _ building 
boom always starts in a period of low 
money rates after the real estate mar- 
ket has been cleared of foreclosed 
property. Today, foreclosures are al- 
most nil, and interest rates will prob- 
ably remain low for some time. In- 
flation will also add its effects. An- 
other dominating factor in residential 
building is the continuing rise of the 
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birth rate in the United States. An 
initial increase in the birth rate was 
to be expected at the beginning of 
the war, but population experts have 
been amazed at the progressive in- 
crease since the beginning of the war. 
The number of people in the United 
States has expanded by about 8,000,- 
000 to over 140,000,000 during the 
past five years. The increase is almost 
equal to the entire growth of the 
1930-1940 decade. With a rapid rate 
of demobilization and increasing mar- 
riages, the trend is due to continue. 
All this means that any one of the 
various economic forces at work— 
inflation, the building cycle, return- 
ing soldiers, scarcity in housing, low 
interest rates, obsolescence and popu- 
lation increases—any one of them 
would be sufficient of itself to cause 
substantial building. But now we 
are facing, for the first time in Amer- 
ican history, all seven of these factors 
coming into play simultaneously. The 
vast building potential, totaling over 
2,500,000 residential units alone by 
the end of 1946, plus an estimated 
thore than 2,000,000 new families 
added during the years 1947 to 1951, 
plus 250,000 demolitions in the 5- 
year period, suggests a level of con- 
struction of at least one million hous- 
ing units per year from 1947 to 1951 
inclusive. The National Housing 
Authority estimates that 1,260,000 
dwellings must be built each year for 
the next ten years in order to fill the 
need. The F. W. Dodge Corp. fore- 
casts an annual construction volume 
of $7,348,000,000 during the next 
ten years in the thirty-seven states 
east of the Rocky mountains. This 
adds up to one of the greatest build- 
ing booms the United States has ever 
witnessed. Residential construction 
will climb to new heights despite pre- 
vailing high cost levels. Historically, 
building booms occur in periods of 
high prices. 

Now for a few observations on this 
building boom. Certainly those met- 
ropolitan areas where war factory 
activity created an unusual demand 
accompanied by an excessive rise in 
prices of real estate should be avoided 
in making new commitments. Be- 
ware of both factory property and 
homes that were war-built in active 
defense areas. You can safely expect 
a strong boom in suburban real es- 
tate in the next few years; in fact, 
suburban land values will probably 
rise after city real estate values begin 
to decline. The small home builder 
would probably do well to resist 
building if possible for the next year, 
but he could proceed to select a site 
for a home. 

Up to this point I have tried to 


sketch roughly the factorial frame- 
work of this period of catching up 
with accumulated demand. The 
foundation and framework are such 
that there is little chance of a de- 
pression in the United States for 
several years unless it is deliberately 
brought about by organized labor 
itself by forcing some fundamental 
changes in our system of private en- 
terprise. There is so much money in 
the country, so much purchasing 
power and such a shortage of goods 
that active business is inevitable if 
the management-labor problem can 
be resolved. 

It is a melancholy fact, however, 
that organized labor holds a threat to 
the whole economic future of the 
country. Organized labor has grown 
strong. It has been pampered and 
coddled by politicians seeking by any 
means or at the sacrifice of almost 
any principle of statesmanship to cor- 
ral sufficient votes to gain a political 
berth or perpetuate a political dynas- 
ty. Now, at this critical point, with 
the country facing inflation and a 
crucial need to get production lines 
rolling, organized labor has injected 
the issue of “ability to pay,” which, 
if accepted, strikes directly at the 
heart of the free private enterprise 
system. Let us examine this issue for 
a moment and attempt to appraise 
some of its ramifications. If wages 
are to be based on “ability to pay,” 
who is to take responsibility for de- 
termining what any company can 
pay? Surely some outside authority, 
such as government, would have to 
assume the role. For a government 
agency, unfamiliar with the detailed 
problem of management, to attempt 
such a job with a large corporation 
such as General Motors would be a 
stupendous and time-consuming task. 
In the end it could only mean govern- 
ment substituting its judgment for 
that of management. Unless we are 
to scuttle the free enterprise system 
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and have a controlled economy, man- 
agement must take the responsibility 
for deciding what it shall pay for 
labor. When the time comes that 
management is stripped of this re- 
sponsibility, we might as well admit 
that fascism has become the national 
policy. 

Again, the operation of such a plan 
raises some very interesting problems. 
All companies in an industry are not 
equally profitable; in short, there 
would be a wage differential between 
companies. 

It is logical to assume that an efhi- 
cient employee of a less prosperous 
company would like to become em- 
ployed by the more prosperous unit. 
Likewise, the prosperous company 
might like to get rid of less efficient 
employees and take on the efficient 
men from less prosperous companies. 
This would probably raise a howl 
from both the labor unions and the 

{Continued on page 53.]} 


BLUE RIBBON EXHIBIT. 


Record crowds viewed the many 
fine exhibits at the Florida state fair, 
held February 5 to 16 at Tampa 
Garden scenes were staged by nurs- 
ery and landscape firms, garden 
clubs, civic groups, schools and 
amateur and professional gardeners. 
Blue, red and white ribbons were 
awarded the winners in each class. 

The prize-winning exhibit for the 
best display by a landscape firm was 
that of Jack O. Holmes, Inc., land 
scape contractor, of Tampa. Sev 
eral varieties of palms, chrysanthe 
mums, azaleas and other plants were 
arranged in a small garden through 
which ran an artistic brick walk. A 
graceful iron archway mounted on 
two carved pillars framed the en- 
trance to the rear part of the garden 
and also artistically displayed the 
firm name. 


Prize-winning Exhibit of Landscape Firm at Florida State Fair. 
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Beginning 


The first thing that confronts you 
when you start in the nursery busi- 
ness, aS in any other business, is 
the matter of finances. Unless you 
have ample financial resources you 
should consider this matter carefully 
from all angles. 

In the nursery business, the turn- 
over is comparatively slow. Even un- 
der ideal conditions you could not 
hope for more than one and a half 
or two turnovers per year. In order 
to accomplish this you would have 
to buy all of your stock and be lo- 
cated in a climate where planting 
goes on practically all year. In most 
of the United States there is a lim- 
ited amount of planting in the fall, 
but the main planting season comes 
only once a year, in the spring. It is 
likely that the average turnover in 
the nursery business is only once in 
two or three years. Some nursery 
stock can be produced in one grow- 
ing season; most of it takes two 
or more years to reach the stage 
where you can put it on the market. 

Contrast this with the grocery 

business in which the grocer may 
turn his stock over an average of 
once a month or twelve times a year. 
This would be at least twenty-four 
times as fast as the average nursery- 
man. 
The florist who buys all of his 
flowers can turn his stock every few 
days. It is obvious that in a busi- 
ness that has a rapid turnover, one 
can operate on a much smaller capi- 
tal than in one that has a slow turn- 
over. 

When you start in the nursery 
business, you must be sure that you 
have enough capital, not only to 
establish the business on a sound 
basis, but enough reserve to sup- 
port yourself until your business 
starts bringing in a sufficient income 
to cover business expenses as well 
as living costs. There is considerable 
variation in the different types of 
nursery business in this respect. The 
cash-and-carry has the greatest ad- 
vantage because your money comes 
in as soon as you make the sale. Your 
investment is tied up for only a 
short time, and your collections are 
good. Much more capital is required 
to operate a landscape business. It 
costs more to make the sales, and you 
have to wait longer for your money. 
The same is true of the agency busi- 
ness. For the mail-order business you 
must consider the cost of building a 


in the Nursery Business 


VI. FINANCING 
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mailing list, a slow process at best, 
as well as the cost of the catalogs. 

Many nurserymen have started 
their businesses as a side line while 
holding down other jobs. This gives 
them security and relieves them of 
some of the worries of becoming 
established. This plan is to be rec- 
ommended to those who have lim- 
ited financial resources. It takes long- 
er, but for many it may be the only 
way to establish their own business. 
A good example comes to mind. In 
the suburbs of a large midwestern 
city a small nursery business was 
started ten or fifteen years ago by 
a young man who worked in the 
city as a bank clerk. Most of his 
operations were carried on in his 
back yard. His business, consisting 
mostly of small landscape jobs and 
cash-and-carry sales, was carried on 
evenings and holidays. At first he 
bought all the stock he used, heeling 
it in his back yard. Later on he start- 
ed growing some stock on a near-by 
piece of ground. After a few years 
his business had increased to such 
an extent that he felt safe in quitting 
his bank job and devoting his full 
time to the nursery business. The 
stock he had produced in the in- 
tervening years made it unnecessary 
to buy very much so he could use 
more of his capital to expand his 
grounds and equipment. Today his 
is one of the most progressive nurs- 
eries in the area, and he is putting 
into effect an expansion program 
planned during the war. 

In another city not far away is 
a highly successful nursery business 
begun in a similar fashion. An ac- 
countant for a large publishing house 
felt the need of adding to his in- 
come. He had always been interested 
in plants, especially roses, which he 
grew with better than average suc- 
cess. His neighbors and friends want- 
ed some of the same kind of rose- 
bushes; so he made a deal with the 
nursery from which he bought his 
stock to pay him a small commission 
on the sales he made. He soon found 
he could make more profit by buying 
the roses outright at wholesale and 
reselling them at retail. Before long, 
his back yard was not large enough 
to hold all the nursery stock needed 
for his business, all of which was 
carried on in his spare time. He 
bought a plot of ground in a subur- 
ban area and borrowed money to build 
a combination dwelling, office, stor- 


age and sales building. His wife 
looked after the rapidly growing 
business while he continued to hold 
his job as an accountant. They hap- 
pened to be in a city where there 
was little competition. 

The demand for landscape services 
grew to such an extent they went 
into that business along with the 
cash-and-carry. Taking advantage of 
the splendid local radio advertising 
facilities they were able also to de- 
velop a mail-order business. Finally 
the volume of business was so great 
that the accountant resigned and be- 
came a full-time prosperous nursery- 
man, as he is today. 

Because of the slow rate of turn- 
over in the nursery business, the 
nurseryman must realize a much 
larger profit on each sale than 
the businessman who can turn his 
capital many times a year. A can of 
beans that costs the grocer 10 cents 
may retail for 12 cents. But the 
money invested in that can of beans 
will be returned to him in a month 
or sooner; so he can use it to buy 
another can. Assuming that he sells 
his stock of beans once a month, he 
will have earned 24 cents on each 
dollar invested in beans during the 
year. 

As stated in an earlier article in 
this series the tendency of a beginner 
in the nursery business is to price his 
stock too low. You can readily see 
that as a nurseryman you cannot 
operate on such a small margin as 
the grocer. Even if your rate of 
turnover were once a year, you would 
have to figure on a profit of 24 cents 
on the dollar in order to realize 
as much return on your dollar as the 
grocer does with a profit of 2 cents. 
Your product is perishable; some of 
it will die on your hands. That 
which remains unsold at the end of 
the season may become a liability 
because it cannot be carried over and 
has to be destroyed. These contin- 
gencies must be taken into account 
when you establish your prices. 

There is no infallible formula that 
you can follow in pricing nursery 
stock but in general you should figure 
on not less than a fifty per cent mark- 
up. Formerly a fifty per cent markup 
meant adding fifty per cent to the 
cost price, but in recent years mer- 
chants have changed the system of 
pricing merchandise by basing profit 
on selling price rather than cost. 
Thus an article costing $1 marked 
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up fifty per cent would sell for $2. 
Even a fifty per cent markup may 
not be enough for some items. In 
the mail-order and agency nursery 
business, when prices were not so 
inflated as they are now, it was 
customary to retail at prices three to 
four times the cost price. In general 
the higher the cost prices of a given 
item, the lower the markup. For ex- 
ample a shrub costing 30 cents might 
retail readily for $1, a markup of 
seventy per cent, but an evergreen 
costing $7.50 probably would not 
retail for more than $15, or a markup 
of fifty per cent. 


No matter how you finance your 
business, you should endeavor to es- 
tablish bank credit. Most businesses 
at one time or another find it neces- 
sary to borrow money to tide over 
periods of heavy expense or low in- 
come or to finance expansion pro- 
grams. If, when you apply for a 
loan, your banker wants a list of 
your assets and a statement of your 
business prospects, do not consider 
it an affront, but give them to him 
freely. He needs that information 
before he can make an intelligent 
decision on your application. 

You will find it a great conven- 
ience to be able to buy from your 
wholesale sources on open account. 
You do not need to bother figuring 
the amount of the order or to send 
a check. If you pay in advance and 
the order is not filled completely, as 
oftentimes happens, you have to wait 
for refunds, and your bookkeeping 
is made more complicated. When 
applying for credit, give the names 
of other firms from whom you may 
have been buying on credit, and 
supply any other pertinent informa- 
tion the wholesale nurseryman needs 
to decide if you are entitled to buy 
on open account. After you have 
established your trade credit guard 
it jealously. Never permit your ob- 
ligations to become larger than you 
can take care of readily. Pay all biils 
promptly, even before they are due, 
especially if a discount is offered. 
Discounting bills is not only an easy 
way to make money, but it gives you 
a higher credit rating. Someone has 
wisely said that next to your bank 
account your credit is your best as- 
set. 

You should establish a policy in re- 
gard to extending credit to your cus- 
tomers. In the cash-and-¢arry and 
mail-order business this will not be 
much of a problem, but in the land- 
scape business you cannot get away 
from it. Be sure that your customer 
is good for the amount you have to 
invest in landscaping his grounds. If 
you do not have firsthand knowl- 
edge of his credit the best place to 


get it is from the local retail credit 
association. It probably will pay you 
to join this. 

Watch collections carefully. Send 
statements promptly each month and 
do not hesitate to request payment 
of overdue accounts. Anyone who 
is really anxious to keep his credit 
good will pay his bills promptly. A 
courteous suggestion that he prob- 
ably overlooked the account will not 
offend him. Only deadbeats become 
angry, and you do not want their 
business anyway. It is more impor- 
tant to watch credits closely now 
than it was during the war years 
of easy money. A large mercantile 
agency specializing in collections re- 
ports that the number of delinquent 
accounts placed with it for collec- 
tion in the past ninety days was 
greater than during the previous two 
years. 





GARDENING CONFERENCE 
CALLED AT WASHINGTON. 


Clinton C. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has called a national con- 
ference on gardening to be held at 
the department auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 26 to 28. While 
its primary purpose is to consider the 
domestic and world food situation 
and the contributions to the food 
supply that can be made by home 
and farm gardens, encouragement is 
to be given to improvement of home 
grounds. The third day of the con- 
ference will be given over to visiting 
the research work done in horticul- 
ture and gardening in the depart- 
ment’s greenhouses and fields at Belts- 
ville, Md. 


The letter sent out by Secretary 
Anderson to leaders in the garden 
and horticultural fields reads as fol- 
lows: 


“I feel that there is a real need for 
a national conference on gardening, 
which I am calling for March 26, 
27 and 28, in the department audi- 
torium, South building, Independence 
avenue, southwest, Washington, 
D. C. We here in the department 
would like to get together with the 
leaders in the garden and horticulture 
fields to consider the domestic and 
world food situation and the con- 
tributions our home and farm gardens 
can make in helping to assure ade- 
quate home supplies of food. Leaders 
in the victory garden program of 
the war years have played a great 
role in encouraging and guiding 
many million victory gardeners to be 
successful in their efforts. The ex- 
perience these people have gained 
and the great interest in home gard- 
ening that has resulted prompt me to 
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believe that continued encouragement 
and guidance should be given to 
gardening, including improvement of 
our home grounds, both rural and 
urban, and community improvement. 

“The conference will be organized 
with committees to discuss leading 
problems and to recommend pro- 
grams of action for future ‘years as 
well as the present. It is planned that 
the last of the three days will be 
given to visiting the research work 
in horticulture and gardening at 
Beltsville, Md. We welcome your 
counsel and hope therefore that you 
will be able to attend.” 

During the war the Department of 
Agriculture held two successful gar- 
den conferences at Washington. The 
first was held about two weeks after 
the Pearl Harbor disaster, though 
called prior to that day. That con- 
ference laid the foundations of the 
victory garden program, which added 
greatly to the home food supply 
during the war years. The second 
conference, held three years later, 
when the close of the war seemed 
in sight, recommended the depart- 
ment’s continuing to foster home and 
community gardening not only for 
better diet and nourishment, but also 
for beautification and improvement 
of the home and community as well 





NORTH CAROLINA MEETING. 


The annual meeting and short 
course of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, held Febru- 
ary 15 and 16 at the State College 
Y.M.C.A., Raleigh, N. C., was a 
most successful one and had the 
largest attendance in the organiza- 
tion’s history. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, James 
Ferger, Orton Plantation, Winna- 
bow; vice-president, Harry Nettles, 
Asheville, and _ secretary-treasurer, 
E. I. Tinga, Castle Haynes. 

It was decided that the summer 
meeting of the association would be 
held during June at one of the sum- 
mer resorts along the North Caro 
lina coast. 

The program was presented by 
members of the experiment station 
and college staff, and Dr. M. E. 
Gardner, head of the department of 
horticulture, presided. 





JAMES E. KING, army veteran 
from Madison, Neb., is now em: 
ployed at the Marshall Nurseries, 
Omaha. He holds a B.S. degree in 
forestry from Utah State Agricultural 
College and has done postgraduate 
research in seed germination at the 
University of Idaho. 
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LARGE NURSERY 
HAND TRUCK 


























Four years ago, we started to offer this large 
hand truck to the trade. Only a few were shipped 
when war stopped production. Now we can again 
offer this handy time and labor-saving truck, in 
an improved design, the result of four years’ ex- 
perience in our own use and by those few who 
obtained one prewar. 


40” Ball 


Capacity 
1500 Ibs. 





\& ; : 
Big Nursery Hand Truck permits work in 
hard-to-get-to places. 
e Specially designed curved nose rey cv 
e Electrically welded—strong, sturdy. 
e Equipped with three 4-ply 16-inch tires. 
Over-all width, 45!/2 inches. 
Over-all height, 7 feet 9 inches. 
Weight, 175 lbs., including 19-ft. chain 


Attractive, professional appearance. 


This Big Truck starts where the 
popular Garden Shop Small Hand 


Truck leaves off. Will handle, by 
manpower from level ground, up Af 
to a 40-inch ball. An important 


labor saver, this Big Truck also 
permits work without damage to 
an established lawn, and in places 
a with other equipment. F.O.B. os 
ill serve as handy dolly for balls Does not tear up established lawns 
up to 48-inch size. Order at once KANSAS CITY Third wheel reduces manpower needed to 


for priority on delivery. KANSAS operate. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC. 


4819 Shawnee Mission Road 
KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
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Plant Notes Here and There 


Generally speaking, gardeners are 
little interested in green flowers. 
Users of cut flowers seem to belong 
to another division of the human 
race, for they consume a vast quan- 
tity of dyed blossoms, as witness the 
traffic in green carnations at St. Pat- 
rick’s day. Why one should favor 
green flowers and the other object to 
them, or at least ignore them, is hard 
to explain. Jason Hill tried to ac- 
count for the gardener’s dislike by 
assuring that “we admire flowers 
chiefly because they are not green,” 
so “it is natural that green flowers 
should fail to wake much enthusiasm, 
and particularly because greenness 
in flowers is often part of a general 
policy of self-effacement which is en- 
tirely out of place in a garden plant.” 
Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that some of us do like green flowers 
and many others might if they were 
shown. 

For instance, I doubt if many plant 
lovers could resist the charms of the 
little northwestern miterwort, Mitella 
caulescens, if they saw it growing in 
a generous mass in a shady spot. They 
would surely admire the tufts of pret- 
ty green leaves, and I doubt if few 
could resist the pretty fringed green 
flowers. And no one who gardens 
with his nose would want to forego 
the pleasure of that rich clove scent. 
The plant grows quite easily in leafy 
soil which does not become desert- 
dry, and I suspect from its behavior 
with me that it would be most per- 
manent in soil of neutral or slightly 
acid reaction. 

After a few writers have said of 
a plant that it has a flower of “strange 
beauty” or that it is “curiously pret- 
ty,” gardeners are likely to pass it 
by as of little account. Perhaps that 
is what has happened to the Siberian 
columbine, Aquilegia  viridiflora. 
Anyway, one seldom sees it in gar- 
dens. I suspect, too, that far more 
than the curious gardener would be 
glad to have its pretty green and 
brown in their plantings. This is one 
of the medium-tall columbines, sel- 
dom exceeding fifteen inches in 
height. Like most of its kind, it does 
best here in light shade. Practically 
all of the references I find to it in 
the literature have been made by 
English writers, who invariably speak 
of it as being impermanent, as when 
one refers to it as “a typically rare 
and precious plant, an impression 
that seems likely to be maintained, 


By C. W. Wood 


for it is a difficult plant to keep.” 
Experience here shows that it is about 
as long lived as the Rocky Mountain 
columbine, A. coerulea, and we go to 
a lot of fussing to keep the latter 
going in our gardens. 


Because Helleborus corsicus is a 
little too tender for my severe cli- 
mate in northern Michigan, I cannot 
speak of it from long association. 
It is, however, a lovely thing, espe- 
cially as a cut flower, where artificial 
light brings out a brilliance not so 
apparent in the open. The soft green 
flowers in spring, on stems to three 
feet or more in height, would make 
charming pictures where hardy. An- 
other green hellebore, H. viridis, is 
spoken of in the literature, but I 
know nothing of it. 


Veronica Repens. 


I am safe in saying, I think, that 
every neighborhood nurseryman in 
the country will be asked this spring 
for plants suitable for ground cover 
for small spring-flowering bulbs. You 
no doubt have some happy solutions 
on hand; just in case you do not 
have Veronica repens, I am men- 
tioning it here. There are, in fact, 
few better plants for that purpose 
than this tiny speedwell. It makes 
a perfectly flat mat of green, on 


which shine, for a month or more 
in spring, numerous pale blue or 
milk-white saucers. Its shallow-root- 
ing habit, one of its best recom- 
mendations for growing over the tiny 
daffodil, crocus and squill bulbs, 
means that we must look to its com- 
fort after the weather becomes dry 
and hot in summer. Otherwise it is 
quite indestructible in this climate. 


Geranium Endressi. 


Early last winter I sent a note to 
ten growers of perennials asking 
them why they did not list any of 
the hardy geraniums. Of the eight 
who replied, seven said it was not 
easy to procure seeds and the other 
reported that he grew several kinds 
but not in sufficient numbers to list. 
Instead of a lack of enthusiasm for 
the genus, which I was afraid existed, 
the reason is merely a lack of readily 
available sources of supply for seeds. 
That need not deter anyone, though, 
from working into the genus, be 
cause many kinds are available in 
plants in this country, and that sup 
plies a ready source of propagating 
material, either from cuttings, if 
rapid increase is desired, or from divi- 
sion. Opening of foreign markets 
should bring seeds into the light 
again. 

[Continued on page 25.] 





New Summer Flowering Mums 


e Flowers from early August to 


heavy frosts. 


e Large perfectly formed double 


blooms. 


e Excellent cut flowers — beautiful 


colors — clean foliage. 
e Very hardy — easy to grow. 


A 2-yr. plant of My Lady; 
hundreds of blooms. 


Please—No orders for less than 25 of one variety. (25 at 100 rate.) 


CORLISS BROS. 


4 Reynard Street 


Rooted Cuttings 


DEAN KAY IMPROVED Per 100 
Lovely rose-pink $12.00 


DEAN LADD 
Beautiful bronze-red 


MY LADY 
Exquisite orange-yellow 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

varieties: 

AURORA (1946). Double. 
Dragon's-blood red 


BUTTER BALL. New. 
Double lemon-yellow .... 


GLACIER. New. 
Large double white........... 20.00 


MAROON 'N GOLD (1946). 
Semi-double red and yellow... 


REDHAWK. New. 
Double Brazil-red 


Per 100 
.. 82 


25.00 


Inc., NURSERIES 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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or more at the 1000 rate. 


ALTHAEA (Rose of Sharon) 
Pink, Red, Purple, White 


18 to 24 inches........ $2.10 
ARALIA PENTAPHYLLA 


3 to 4 feet 
2.90 
BARBERRY,. 
RED-LEAVED 
2% f 5.50 
2 to 2% feet 4.50 
BARBERRY, 
MENTORENSIS 
2 to 2% feet 5.00 
18 to 24 inches........ 4.00 
BUDDLEIA, CHARMING 
a 1 3.20 
1.80 


2.50 
1.80 


FLORAL ART 
Medium 
CALLICARPA 
PURPUREA 
2 to 3 2.90 
18 to 24 inches 2.10 
12 to 18 inche 1.70 
Cc ry’ s — SIBIRIC A 
: 4.50 


. 2.50 


4 to 5 ‘mg .. 4.50 
3 to 4 feet..... 4.00 
CORNUS STOL ONIF ER A 
4 to 5 feet... 4.50 
3 to 4 feet. 4.00 
2 to 3 feet. 2.90 
Cc OTON EASTER | 
ACUTIFOLIA 
4 to 5 feet.... 
3 to 4 feet.... 
COTONEASTER 
DIVARICATA 


Cc RAPE MYRTLE 
Pink, Red, Purple, 
White 
12 to 18 inches... 
CYDONIA. JAPONIC “% 
3 to 3% feet 
2 to 3 feet ae 
DEUTZIA, PRIDE OF 
ROCHESTER 
3 to 4 feet 


. 5.00 
4.00 


6.50 


18 to 24 inche 
FORSYTHIA FORT NEI 
18 to 24 inches........ 
12 to 18 inches........ 
FORSYTHIA INTER- 
MEDIA SPECTABILIS 
18 to 24 inches........ 2.40 
12 to 18 inches........ 1.80 
HONEYSUCKLE, 
MORROWI 
SD OP OS Mbewcccccncacs 
2 to 3 feet 
18 to 24 inches 2. 
ae aaa TATAR- 


2.40 
1.80 


feet 
HON EY SUCKLE, TAT AR- 
IAN WHEELING 


HY PERICUM AU RE U M 
2 to 3 feet. ian enes 
18 to 24 inches. a 
12 to 18 inches........ 
PHILADELPHUS 
CORONARIUS 
18 to 24 inches 
PHILADELPHUS 
VIRGINALIS 
18 to 24 inches........ 
12 to 18 inches........ 
SNOWBERRY, 
CHENAULTI 
2 to 3 feet 2. 
18 to 24 inches........ 1.90 
12 to 18 inches........ 1.50 
SNOWBERRY, MOLLIS 





carlot shipments. No order { 


STOCK IN STORAGE 


Surplus stock in storage ready for immediate shipment. All stock is offered subject to prior sale, 
and all prices are subject to change without notice. 
TERMS: Cash, except to firms or individuals with established credit. Orders to be shipped C.O.D. 
must be accompanied by one-fourth cash. Packing will be charged at cost, except on bulk truck or 


illed for less than full bundles. 30 or more supplied at the 100 rate; 300 


SHRUBS 


Per10 Per 100 
$18.00 


40.00 
45.00 
35.00 


28.00 
15.00 


22.00 
15.00 


22.00 


25.00 
18.00 
14.00 


40.00 


40.00 
35.00 


40.00 
35.00 
25.00 


45.00 
35.00 


60.00 


33.00 
28.00 


35.00 
25.00 
20.00 


20.00 
15.00 


20.00 
15.00 


35.00 
25.00 
20.00 


45.00 
35.00 
25.00 


45.00 
20.00 
30.00 


25.00 
18.00 


20.00 


35.00 


SNOWBERRY, 
RACEMOSUS 
2 to 3 feet .. 82.50 
18 to 34 inches........ 1.90 
12 to 18 inches........ 1.50 
SNOWBERRY. 
VULGARIS 
2 to 3 . 22.00 
18 to 24 inches....... 16.00 
12 to 18 inches....... 1.50 12. 
SPIRAEA, ANTHONY 
WATERE 
2 to 2% feet... 
18 to 24 inches........ 
12 to 15 inches...... 
SPIRAEA BILLIARDI 
2 to 3 feet 2. 25.00 
SPIRAEA FROEBELI 
2 to 2% feet 30.00 
SPIRAEA, KOREAN 


Per 10 Per 100 
822.00 
16.00 
12.00 


40.00 
35.00 
20.00 


3 to 4 fee 4 
SPIRAEA Pat NIFOLIA 
4 to 5 feet 


SPIR AEA THUNBERGI 
4to5 aoe ia 
3 to 4 fee 
SPIRAEA VAN HOU re 
3 to 4 feet. = 
2 to 3 feet 
18 to 24 inches... 
SUMAC AROMATIC W 
3 to 4 feet 
2 to 3 feet. 
TAMARIX AFRIC ANA 
3 to 4 feet 
2 to 3 feet. 
18 to 24 inches....... 
12 to 18 inches........ 1 
VIBURNUM DENTATUM 


35.00 
25.00 


35.00 
28.00 


14.00 
30.00 


20.00 
15.00 


fee 
‘ ITEX MACROPHY LLA 
2 to 3 feet 
18 to 24 inches....... 
WEIGELA ROSEA 
12 to 18 inches... 1.70 
WILLOW, DWARF ARCTIC 
3.50 


2.40 
1.80 


3.20 


18 to 24 inches........ 
12 to 18 inches... 


PRIVET 


AMUR NORTH 
2 to 3 feet, 
5 canes and up 
2 to 3 feet, 
4 canes and up. 
18 to 24 inches, 
4 canes and up. 
18 to 24 inches, 
3 canes and up 
12 to 18 inches, 
3 canes and up 
12 to 18 inches, 
2 canes 
AMUR SOUTH 
18 to 24 inches. 
12 to 18 inches... 
CALIFORNIA 
2 to 3 feet, 
4 canes and up. 
18 to 24 inches, 
3 canes and up 
12 to 18 inches, 
3 canes and up. 
12 to 18 inches, 
2 canes 
SPIRAEA VANHOU ebay 9 
18 to 24 inches. =e 
12 to 18 inches. 
6 to 12 inches. 


FRUIT TREES 


We still have some fruit trees to 
sell. Send for up-to-date surplus list. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
817.50 $150.00 


15.00 125.00 
100.00 
90.00 
75.00 
60.00 


75.00 
60.00 


12.00 


90.00 


60.00 
50.00 
120.00 


90.00 
60.00 


SHADE TREES 


CHINESE ELM, 
2-year seedlings Per 10 Per 100 
5 to 6 feet branched. .8 3.75 00 
4to5 feet branched.. 2.50 
POPLAR, LOMBARDY 
1% to 2-inch cal 


22.00 


90.00 
50.00 
6 to 8 feet 35.00 
5 to 6 feet 


AMPELOPSIS. 


_ BOSTON Ivy Per 10 
1 :eawee 


Per 100 
$15.00 
10.00 


15.00 
10.00 
7.00 


18.00 
14.00 


Purplish- red 
1-year, No. me 
l-year, No. 
CONCORD, Black 
2-year, No. 1... 
l-year, No. 
l-year, No. 2 
FREDONIA, 
l-year, No. sr 
l-year, No. 2 1 
MOORE’S EARL Y, Black 
2-year, _. 2. 
1-year, No. 
NIAGARA 
1-year, No. 1 ' . 2 
l-year, No. 2.. 1.70 


CURR ANTS 
Per 10 Per 100 
20.00 
15.00 


20.00 
15.00 
25.00 
20.00 


20.00 
15.00 


18.00 
14.00 


18.00 
14.00 


CHERRY 
2-year, No. 1.. 
l-year, No. 
FAY'S PROLIFIC 
2-year, No. 1.. 
1-year, No. 1.. 
RED LAKE 
2-year, No. 
1-year, No. 
w ILDER 
2-year, ee. 3 
1-year, No. 


1.80 
RASPBERRIES 


CHIEF, Red Per 100 Per 1000 
No. 1 suckers....... 88.50 $75.00 
CUMBERLAND, Black 
No. 50.00 
75.00 
75.00 
60.00 


No. 1 suckers... 
SUNRISE, Red 

No. 1 suckers....... 
WASHINGTON, Red 

No. 1 suckers 


BLACKBERRIES 


Root-cutting plants 
ALFRED BLACKBERRY 
Per 100 Per 1000 
00 


EARLY HARVEST 
<p BLACKBERRY 


No. 


LEASE ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS, 
PARADISE 
l-year roots . 1.90 
ASPARAGUS, 
WASHINGTON 
2-year roots ; 
l-year roots 
RHUBARB, 
MacDONALD 
Strong divisions .. 30.00 
RHUBARB, VICTORIA 
% to %-inch 


Por 100 Per 1000 
& 16.00 


18.00 
12.00 


2.00 
1.40 


250.00 
30.00 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 











To get a clear picture of what has 
taken place in the demand for ever- 
greens, it is necessary to go back a 
generation or more. 

Thirty or forty years ago, those 
of us who grew evergreens produced 
them in limited numbers, primarily 
for sales among farmers for wind- 
breaks and hedges, for parks and 
cemeteries and in certain areas for 
large estates. In those days, most 
evergreen plantings consisted of large 
tree-growing forms, chiefly spruces, 
pines and firs. There were, of course, 
arborvitaes and a few junipers, but 
on the whole plantings consisted of 
large tree-growing forms of ever- 
greens. 

During that period, the Holland 
nurserymen and, on a smaller scale, 
nurserymen of Belgium, France and 
England began a selling campaign to 
American nurserymen, introducing 
many species which had been quite 
common in European nurseries, but 
which were little known in America. 
It was not until about twenty-five 
years ago, when present quarantine 
laws were enacted, that nurserymen 
generally began growing a few dwarf, 
semidwarf and low-growing varieties 
of evergreen trees. I believe that the 
junipers were among the first of the 
ornamental evergreens which were 
imported; among them were the 
Canaert, glauca, schotti, Pfitzer and 
a few other junipers. Gradually yews 
were introduced, at first only the 
dwarf yew, or nana variety, and on 
a limited scale. Upright and spread- 
ing yews then were first introduced 
to the New England and Atlantic 
coast states; most of the importations 
at that time were of the English yew, 
or Taxus baccata, family. In the east 
also, a great many of the less tender 
forms were at that time gradually 
introduced, including retinosporas in 
variety, cryptomerias and other ten- 
der sorts. 

Many influences have helped cre- 
ate a demand and build a market for 
evergreens in the middle west. It is 
not many years ago that small town 
residences and suburban homes were 
neglected so far as evergreens were 
concerned. This was due to the lack 
of opportunity to make use of the 
types of evergreens which were gen- 
erally growing in the middle west. 


Summary of talk given by W. J. Smart 
of the D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, IIl., 
before the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association, 
at Des Moines, January 11. 


Beginning about 1910 to 1915, the 
use of evergreens for - foundation 
plantings and other areas about small 
residences began to increase. As this 
demand built up, the use of the 
larger tree-growing forms declined. 
Twenty-five years ago at the Hill 
nursery we grew probably a dozen 
kinds of pines, at least ten kinds of 
spruces and several kinds of firs; 
seedling forms comprised most of the 
plantings. At the present time this 
class of material is declining grad- 
ually each year, and now we do not 
grow more than two or three pines, 








William J. Smart. 


two or three spruces and only two 
firs. On the other hand, there are 
two families of evergreens which 
have gone forward in demand. These 
are the juniper and the yew. The 
juniper and yew are most appropriate 
for present-day landscape use for 
several reasons. First is their adapt- 
ability to small areas and their ease 
of trimming. From the revenue point 
of view, the nursery has an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of a quantity of 
these dwarf and semidwarf forms 
whereas a small home could not 
possibly make use of more than one 
or two trees of the tree-like form. 


The demand for junipers preceded 
somewhat the demand for yews, and 
it is believed that the junipers still 
are the greatest revenue producers 
among nurseries which grow ever- 
greens. The Pfitzer juniper seems to 
be by far the leader in terms of dol- 
lar sales among the junipers, while 
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Trend of Demand for Evergreens 


By William J. Smart 


many grafted forms of both upright 
and dwarf types also are important. 


The demand for yews has shown 
its greatest spurt within the past ten 
years. It was not long ago that yews 
were looked upon rather skeptically, 
as they were thought to be rather 
slow-growing, tender and unsuited 
generally to conditions here. Many 
of these misconceptions have now 
disappeared. It has been found that 
yews are heavy feeders and that their 
slow growth was in a large measure 
a result of starvation, a condition 
which can be easily cleared through 
heavy fertilizing. It has also been 
found that they are capable of with- 
standing greater extremes of tem- 
perature than originally believed. To 
my knowledge, there have been yews 
growing in Duluth for the past twen- 
ty years, thriving wonderfully well. 
Many also are sold in Minneapolis 
and vicinity, indicating that they are 
capable of withstanding severe cold 

The greatest drawback to the use 
of yews, however, is their suscepti- 
bility to injury from dry winds in 
winter and sudden temperature drops 
in the late fall. They also come out 
rather early in the spring and are 
among the evergreens most easily 
damaged because of late frosts. 

It is too early in the development 
of the demand for yews to offer any 
estimate as to the probable future 
demand for these trees. At the Hill 
nursery during the past three years 
the yews have accounted for a little 
more than one-third of the total sales 
of all evergreens; junipers have ac- 
counted for more than forty per 
cent of sales, and the remainder has 
been divided among pines, spruces, 
hemlocks and arborvitaes. 

The arborvitaes, at one time, were 
more important than at present. The 
Hill nursery grew, not many years 
ago, between twenty-five and thirty 
forms of arborvitae, not counting the 
Oriental types which were grown 
and sold to the southern trade. As 
junipers and yews became morc 
readily available, the interest in ar 
borvitaes declined rapidly. At the 
present time, it is not likely that 
nurseries will find it profitable to 
grow more than a limited assortment 
of arborvitaes. The pyramidal arbor- 
vitae is, of course, an important item: 
the American arborvitae is of sec 
ondary interest, and the globe arbor’ 
vitae continues to be in demand in 
many localities. 
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Interlocking joints 


Weather resisting steel 
ferrule 


Patent applied for 





Glenn R. 


27-33 STEVENSON SyReE 
~~ a 


GENUINE CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


TRELLISES 


@ Precision built on sturdy engineering principles 


@ Deliveries unnecessary... your customers carry 
them home...assemble them easily 


@ Saves you valuable storage space 


PRICES (F.0.8. Factory) 


No. of 


Size Prongs Crossmembers Dozen 


1e"(14ft.) 3 

24” (2 ft.) 

36” (3 “) 

48” (4 “) 
COMPLETE \ So (0 
RANGE a 


OF SIZES 


72” (6 
84" (7 
96" (8 “) 


LOS ANGELES 


Approx.No. 
Price per Approx. Trellises 
Wt.Eech per 100 ibs. 


$1.26 Iyoz. 1,066 
2.64 Bi * 
3.86 6 “ 233 
5.52 g * 177 
8.28 1% Ib. 40 
9.94 = 50 


12.42 2% “ 42 
15.18 3% “ 30 


No. of 


FREIGHT RATES PER 100 LBS. from SAN FRANCISCO to 


PORTLAND 
-70 1.05 


Callas 
2.75 


SALT LAKE § =©DENVER 
1.44 2.48 


SEATTLE 
1.09 


KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CITY 
3.30 72 


3.42 3.63 


Plus 3% Federal Transportotion Tox 


ddociates 


nCISCO 5, CAtiF. 


~ 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOW 
ORDER TODAY 





In conclusion, it might be said that 
if nurserymen are to equip them- 
selves with such materials as will be 
needed here in the middle west in 
the future in anticipation of a large 
homebuilding program, junipers and 
yews should demand the greatest at- 
tention for future planting. 





LIEUT. PAUL G. HUTCHIN- 
SON is serving with the army of 
occupation in Germany. He is the 
son of P. H. Hutchinson, manager 
of the Hutchinson Nursery Co., El 
Reno, Okla. 


ROBERT WALTERS, son of 
Leonard Walters, of the Valley Nurs- 
ery, Manistique, Mich., will be asso- 
ciated in the business with his father. 
Plans for the construction of two 
greenhouses in the spring are being 
made. 


LIEUT. COL. HAROLD C. POY- 
ER has joined the staff of the Coe, 
Converse & Edwards Co., Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., after five years in serv- 
ice. Colonel Poyer was associated 
with firms in Illinois and Wisconsin 
some years ago and just before en- 
tering the army was a landscape 
architect for the Illinois highway de- 
partment, having charge of highway 
maintenance and beautification in the 
fourteen southern counties. 





ROSA MULTIFLORA 
JAPONICA Per 1000 


Seedlings—Thorny and 
Thornless 
2 to 3 mm. $ 7.50 
3 to 4 mm 10.00 


Cuttings 
3 to 4 mm 
4 to 6 mm.. 
6 to 8 mm..... 


15.00 
25.00 
30.00 


PLANTING STOCK OFFER 


CELASTRUS SCANDENS, 


Per 1000 
Seedlings 
1-Yr., No. 1 $30.00 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI 
1-Yr., Heavy 12 to 18 
17 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Manchester Conn. 








18 to 24 ins. 





2000 Cotoneaster divaricata (red berries), 12 to 18 ins 
1000 Cotoneaster divaricata (red berries), 18 to 24 ins -20 
1000 Cotoneaster foveolata, (red & orange fall color, black berries) 


TRANSPLANTED SHRUBS 


Out of beds, light grade 
All are in storage. 


Each 
$ 0.15 


15 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





FORMERLY at Springfield, Ore., 
Wendell A. Gross now operates the 
River Acres Nursery at Eugene. 


HOWARD H. KOBAYAHI is 
opening the Four Way Nursery at 
3771 Mair highway, Miami, Fla. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














SOIL MOISTURE METER. 


A portable instrument for accurate- 
ly measuring the moisture in the soil 
available to plant life has been de- 
veloped by J. Thomas Rhamstine, 
pioneer manufacturer of electrical 
devices, Detroit, Mich., and Harlin- 
gen, Tex. After months of laboratory 
work at Detroit, Mr. Rhamstine de- 
veloped the basic elements of his de- 
vice and took them to the citrus areas 
of the Rio Grande valley of Texas, 
and there, with the aid of soil 
physicists, a practical and easy-to- 
operate instrument incorporating the 
knowledge of advanced electrical 
science was devised. 


Since plants cannot use all of the 
moisture in the soil and since various 
types of soils release different per- 
centages of contained water, the 
problem was to develop an instru- 
ment capable of stimulating the water 
requirements of growing plants. 
Especially important to those who 
grow plants on irrigated land or un- 
der overhead irrigating or watering 
systems is the accurate knowledge 
of the water status of their soil. The 
excessive or wasteful use of water, 
or the lack of it, has a direct bear- 
ing on the end product of their 
work, 

The Rhamstine soil moisture meter, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is portable and requires no tech- 
nical training to use and interprets 


the reading into terms that are read- 
ily understandable. The meter meas- 
ures nine inches wide, six inches deep 
and thirteen inches high and weighs 
twenty pounds, including the 6-volt 
hot-shot type battery. The instru- 
ments and battery are enclosed in a 
substantial steel case. The search coil 
and ‘cable plug into the side of the 
case. A special auger and auger guide 
are supplied, as is a special weight 
for use on the search coil rod. This 
additional equipment weighs six 
pounds. 

Operation is simple. The meter is 
checked for temperature before the 
soil test is made. The soil tempera- 
ture is taken, and then the search coil 
is lowered to the bottom of the test 
hole. Instantly the meter moves, and 
when it comes to rest the conversion 
chart knob is turned to align the 
pointer with the soil temperature. 
The chart knob position on the chart 
gives the available wetness of the 
soil. An important feature is that the 
instrument does not make electrical 
contact in the soil. Some conductivity 
methods have been tried, but they 
proved unreliable in salty or acid 
soils. 





BULB LIFTER. 


A new laborsaving device, the 
Dowden bulb lifter, has made its 
appearance on the machinery market. 
This sturdily built machine is espe- 
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Soil Moisture Meter. 
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cially handy for lifting gladiolus 
bulbs and probably will be found use- 
ful for other lifting jobs also. It is 
made by the Dowden Manufacturing 
Co., Prairie City, Ia. : 

The lifter has beams made of high 
carbon steel, edge bent for greater 
strength. The shovel measures 
twenty-two inches wide and is made 
of crucible steel. Shanks which fasten 
the shovel to the beams are slotted to 
allow a limited amount of change in 
the pitch of the shovel. 

One advantage of the lifter is that 
the lever is located so that it may be 
reached from the tractor seat, thus 
making the lifting a one-man job. 
The position of the lever can be 
changed in relation to the shovel 
depth by use of the adjustable lifting 
strap which extends from the lever 
to the axle. 





GARDEN WHEELER. 


Revolutionizing the old-time wheel- 
barrow, the Garden Wheeler is being 
introduced by the Fibrcan Corp., 
Whitestone, L. I., N. Y. Known as 
style G-150, the Garden Wheeler is 
a sturdy, spacious, lightweight cylin- 
drical unit mounted on wheels. It 
can be used for collecting and cart- 
ing leaves, grass cuttings and weeds 
or for conveying fertilizer, soil, plants 
and seeds, etc. 

Measuring twenty inches in diam 
eter and forty-two inches high, the 
wheeler is made of heavy case-hard- 
ened fiber, with the top rim, the bot- 
tom and the handholes of steel ma- 
chine-riveted to the wall. A heavy 
paint finish covers the inside and out- 
side. The unit is mounted on four 
solid bearing 5-inch rubber composi- 
tion wheels, each with a ball-bearing 
race. These wheels are especially de- 
signed to move easily over grass, 
gravel, cement and pebbled roads. 





PEACH PIT PLANTER. 


Various types of seed planters have 
been adapted by nurserymen in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to plant 
peach pits. One type of machine used 
by several California nurserymen is 
an adaptation of the bean planter 
made by the Ventura Mfg. & Imple- 
ment Co., Ventura, Cal. This tool 
is a pickup-type planter which has 
been modified so that it will plant 
seeds of walnut, peach, cherry, 
plum, etc. Following is a description 
supplied by a large wholesale grow 
er, T. A. Sand, owner of Del Ran 
cho Fortuna, McFarland, Cal.: 
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“Our peach pit planter is made 
of the frame and wheels of the Ven- 
tura bean planter. The hopper, feed- 
box, distributing wheel and tube 
through which the seeds drop were 
built especially for peach pits. 

“The cups on the distributing 
wheel are large enough to take one 
and sometimes two peach pits and 
are closely spaced. I can plant twelve 
pits to the foot. This number can 
be reduced by changing gears so that 
the wheel revolves more slowly. The 
principle of this wheel is the same 
as that of the bean planter. 

“The pits are first placed in the 
hopper; from there they drop freely 
by gravity into a box, which is di- 
vided in half. The cups on the re- 
volving wheel lift the pits from one- 
half of this box over the division 
into the other half, whence they fall 
freely by gravity through the tube 
into the furrow opened by a culti- 
vator shovel. We plant two rows at 
a time. I paid $348.50 for the ma- 
chine as it had to be especially built.” 





FOUR TOOLS IN ONE. 


The Suburban Jones hand cultiva- 
tor, which is making its initial appear- 
ance this year, is an all-steel cultiva- 
tor combining a number of prime 
construction features and introduc- 
ing a new development, its rotary tool 
selector unit. 

The tool selector is a built-in unit 
which serves as an on-the-vehicle 
storage place for four standard gar- 
den tools. It is so designed that 
the operator may select any of the 
four tools for instant use merely by 
applying light foot pressure and 
thereby rotating the unit. As a de- 
sired tool is revolved into the cor- 
rect working position, it is auto- 
matically locked ready for use. 

The four tools supplied are plow. 
weeder, cultivator and hiller. They 
are attached to the four terminals 
of a steel spider which is permitted 
to revolve freely in one direction, 
as the operator selects a tool, and 
is locked securely while the tools 
are in use. 

Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., is the manufacturer 
of the new cultivator, which is com- 
paratively light in weight, less than 
thirty pounds. 





ALL-STEEL TRELLIS. 


An all-steel trellis with a com- 
pletely rust-resistant finish of baked 
enamel in six colors has been de- 
veloped by the Products Distributing 
Co., 3910 Carnegie avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, O. The trellis is called Pak- 
Way because it is shipped knocked 





STOCK NOW 


DWARF APPLES 


»2to3 feet 


APPLES — STANDARD 


100 Yellow Delicious, 7/16-inch .... 
75 Yellow Delicious, 5/16-inch .... 
100 Red Duchess, 5/16-inch 
Haralson, 5/16-inch 
. 2 to 3 feet 
Red Jonathan, 5 16-inch 
Red Jonathan, 2 to 3 feet 
. McIntosh, 5/16-inch ..... 
§ N. W. Greening, 5/i6-inch ..... 
Mo. rag 11/16-inch 
Mo. Pippin, 9/16-inch 
Mo. Pippin, 7/16-inch 
) Mo. Pippin, 5/i6-inch . 
Red June, 5/16-inch 
Red June, 7/16-inch 
Wealthy, 2 to 3 feet . 
Crimson Winesap, 7/i6-inch . 
Crimson Winesap, 5/i6-inch ... 
Crimson Winesap, 2 to 3 feet ... 
Yellow Transparent, 5/i6-inch . 
Whitney Crab, 2 to 3 feet 
Early a Cherry, 
5/16-inch 
Early Richmond Cherry, 
2 to 3 feet 
5 Montmorency Cherry, 
18 to 24 inches .... 


PLUMS 


La Crescent Plum, 
5/26-tne® on plum . 








8 pass um, 
5/16-inch, on peach .. 
43 Kaga, 5/16-inch, on peach . 
28 Kaga, 6/16-inch, on plum ..... 
180 Kahinta, 7/16-inch, on peach .. 
60 Kahinta, 7/16-inch, on plum ... 
26 Monitor, 5/16-inch, on plum ... 
5 Omaha, 5/16-inch, on plum .... 
56 Opata, 5/16-inch, on peach .. 
59 Opata, 5/16-inch, on plum ..... 
88 Sapa, 5/16-inch, on + ay 
20 Sapa, 5/16-inch, on plum 
40 Underwood, 5/16-inch, on peach 
150 Waneta, 7/16-inch, on plum 
98 Waneta, 7/16-inch, on peach 
35 Waneta, 5/16-inch, on peach 


ROSES 


3 to 4 feet 

2 to 3 feet 

18to 24inches ... 
3 to 4 feet sees 
2 to 3 feet 
18 to 24 inches.. 


Write us for prices on quantity lots. 
cost. 


AVAILABLE 


SHRUBS 


2000 Cotoneaster Acutifolia, 
200 
300 
36 
160 
140 Potentitta ‘Fruticoss, 


2% fee ‘ 
450 Potentille Sraticcea, 
18 to 24 inches 
120 Potentilla Fruticosa, 
1§to18inches .... 
100 Privet Golden Shrub, 
18 to 24inches . 
100 Privet Golden Shrub. 
12to18inches .. seaeen 
20 Bhus Canadensis, 3 to 4 feet... 
45 Rhus Canadensis, 2 to 3 feet... 
20 Rhus Canadensis, 
18 to 24 inches 
2 Bhus Canadensis, 
2toi18inches . 
oe 3 to 4 feet 
ita, 2to3feet . 
Billiard, 3 to 4 feet... 
Froebeli, 2% to 3 feet 
Frocbell, 2 to 2% feet. 
Froebell, 
18 to 24 inches 
450 Spiraea Froebell, 
15 to 18 inches 
170 Spiraea Thunbergi | 
2% to 3 feet . 
Spiraea Thunbergl, 
> to 2% feet 
Spiraea Thunbergi. 
18 to 24inches . 
Spiraea Thunbergi, 
15 to 18 inches 
Sym phoricarpos Vulgaris, 
2to3 feet ... 


VINES 


100 er ag Qengestea, 
2-yr. neat 


40 Celastrus Seandens, 
3-yr., No. 
60 Gutgatons ‘scandens, 
2-yr., No. 1 


FOREST SEEDLINGS 
Per 1000 
10,000 Hackberry, 18 to 24 inches .$25.00 
4,000 Hackberry, 6 to 12 inches .. 14.00 
23,000 Black Locust, 6 to 12 inches. 10.00 
16,000 Black Locust, 18 to 24 inches 20.00 
14,000 Black Locust, 2 to 3 feet ... 28.00 
1,000 Black Locust, 3 to 4 feet ... 40.00 
3,000 Thornless Honey Locust, 
2 to 3 feet 
100 Russian Golden Willow, 
18to24inches .... 
550 Rustins On Sateen Willow ° 
to 
85 Russian Golden wane, 
3 to 4 feet 
200 Russian Golden Willow, 
4 to 5 feet 


Prices F.O.B. Fremont, Neb. Packing 


Terms: Cash unless credit is established or can furnish good reference 


PLUMFIELD 


NURSERIES 


L. A. Moffet, Mon. 


2105 N. Nye Ave.. 


Fremont. Neb. 











EVERGREENS FOR LINING OUT 


4 to 6 ins.” 


Per 100 
Andorra Juniper $15.00 
Bar Harbor Juniper 
Horizontalis Glauca Juniper 
Pfitzer Juniper .. 17.50 


Globe Arborvitae $15.00 
Pyramidal Arborvitae ... 15.00 


6to9ins. Ytol2ins. 12 to IS ins. 
Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
$17.50 $20.00 $27.50 
17.50 20.00 25.00 
17.50 20.00 25.00 
25.00 30.00 35.00 

6toBins. BStolOins. 10 to 12 ins. 
$17.50 $20.00 mae 
17.50 20.00 $25.00 


Terms: 2 per cent discount; cash with order. “Sizes for shipment starting 
June |. Guaranteed strong, healthy and well rooted plants. 


ELMHURST NURSERIES, 


Elmhurst, Ill. 
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down and packed in individual paste- 
board boxes 14% x 2% inches and 
43 inches long. 

The trellis can be assembled in four 
minutes. Rust-proofed nuts and 
bolts are furnished. 

Pak-Way trellises are available in 
two sizes, single (two uprights) and 
double (three uprights). Each trellis 
is seven feet high, single twenty-two 
inches wide and double thirty inches 
wide. Upright members on _ both 
trellises are white; cross members are 
furnished in red, yellow, green, blue, 
brown and white. 

All upright members of Pak-Way 
trellises are 18-gauge cold-rolled 
steel, and cross members are 22- 
gauge cold-rolled steel. Holes at top 
and bottom are provided for easy 
fastening to house, porch or garage, 
or for complete arbor assembly. Sev- 
eral Pak-Way trellises bolted togeth- 
er make an attractive arbor. 

The weight of a single Pak-Way is 
five and one-half pounds boxed, and 
double, eight and one-half pounds. 





TRACTOR FEATURES. 


Again rolling off the assembly lines 
is the Allis‘Chalmers model C “self- 
greasing” tractor, equipped with 
sealed reservoir bearings which keep 
the tractor automatically greased. 

Another eye-catching feature is 
the three-in-one power unit, about 





rs 





Implements Mounted Ahead of Driver. 


the size of a small electric motor, 
which can be attached to either the 
model B or model C tractors, pro- 
viding a belt pulley, power take-off 
and hydraulic lift combined in a sin- 
gle unit. It uses the tractor motor’s 
power directly to lift and lower im- 
plements, to drive harvesting and 
mowing machines and to supply belt 
power for feed grinders and other 
belt-operated equipment. 

Another feature is the Allis- 
Chalmers system of mounting tractor 





Three-in-one Power Unit on Tractor. 





implements ahead of the driver's seat. 
This front-mounted position of im- 
plements makes possible more ac- 
curate planting, cultivating and ferti- 
lizer placement, by permitting the 
operator to look ahead rather than 
behind. 


The tubular design of the tractor 
frame also clears the line of vision. 
The tractor power shaft runs 
through a steel tube connecting the 
front and rear wheel assemblies. 


The new front-mounted imple- 
ments are hydraulically controlled. 
A dual depth control system, oper- 
ated by small levers, adjusts imple- 
ments to the exact depth desired. 
Depth of right and left gangs is con- 
trolled independently. Planters and 
cultivators with fertilizer attachments 
are all hydraulically operated. 





SHADOWCOUNT. 


Designed to give to industry a 
high-speed accurate method of ac- 
tuating a commercial type counter 
with a minimum of additional en- 
gineering, the Shadowcount has 
been developed and manufactured 
by the Autotron Co., Danville, III. 
This method has made possible the 
counting of objects which have hith- 
erto been uncountable because of 
small size or light weight. By the 
proper use of one of the types 
of Shadowcount, the manufacturer 
states that any object, regardless of 
size, can be accurately counted. 


This method of counting was 
made possible by development of 
high-speed sensitive electronic circuit 
which responds not only to the im- 
pulses of rapidly moving objects, but 
also to those moving in rapid suc- 
cession. 

The Shadowcount combines the 
use of a photoelectronic circuit with 
an optical system in which a short 
light beam is sharply focused through 
an aperture in a steel tube or guide. 
The focal point of the beam falls in 
the exact center of the tube so that 
objects being counted break the 
beam as they are fed through the 
open end of the tube, thus eliminat- 
ing the use of mechanical contacts. 
The tube is placed in a perpendicu- 
lar position so that pieces being 
counted fall through by the force 
of gravity. 





U. P. SALUTES INDUSTRY. 


For the first time in its history, 
and probably for the first time for 
any American railroad, the Union 
Pacific during 1946 is advertising in 
trade publications—more than 100 of 
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them, representing seventy-two dif- 
ferent industries. 

Each advertisement is full page in 
size, the theme being “A Salute to 
American Industry,” the copy having 
a distinct freight solicitation flavor. 

The decision to inaugurate this ad- 
vertising campaign came. after the 
conclusion of the railroad’s series of 
network radio shows titled “Your 
America.” 

The series of programs was first 
aired January 8, 1944, over a partial 





Shadowcount. 


network of NBC. Guest speaker on 
the first thirteen was the governor 
of each of those states served by the 
railroad. Each governor told of his 
state’s war effort and of his state's 
plans for the future. 

Later the heads of the nation’s out 
standing industries were invited to 
appear as speakers on the program, 
in a section of the show called “A 
Salute to American Industry.” By 
the end of thirty-nine weeks, twenty: 
six industrial and business leaders 
had told a nation-wide audience about 
their industry, its plans and its hopes 

The program was then transferred 
to the Mutual network with an in 
crease of about eighty additional sta 
tions. By September 30, 1945, an 
additional fifty-two heads of Ameri 
can business had told their own story 
on the “Your America” program. 

To continue the cooperation be: 
tween industry and the railroad, it 
was decided, for the first time in 
history of the railroad’s advertising, 
to launch a campaign expressly mod: 
eled for publications representing the 
same industries whose leaders had 
appeared on the radio show. 

While the businessmen were given 
time on the air to tell their story to 
the public, conversely this campaign 
is giving the railroad an opportunity 
to tell its story to industry. For sew 
eral years the Union Pacific has in 
many ways consistently made use of 
the slogan, “Served by the Progres 

sive Union Pacific, the Strategic Mid 
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dle Route.” In its trade paper cam- 
paign another slogan has been added, 
“Be Specific—Say Union Pacific.” 





PLANT NOTES. 
{Continued from page 18.] 


A good place to start the adven- 
ture is with Geranium endressi. It 
may not be the best geranium in 
the world, but it is one that will, 
because of a summer-long blooming 
habit and ease of culture, please most 
of one’s customers. This geranium 
commences to bloom here in June 
and continues right up to the frost 
line, not always covered with flowers 
to be sure, but nearly always enough 
of them present to make a showing. 

Here it was always best in a lightly 
shaded spot, one in which it does not 
feel the full glare of the sun from 
noon onward, and in a light soil 
which has been enriched with leaf 
mold. As most gardeners have situa- 
tions of that kind which will accom- 
modate a 12 to 18-inch plant and as 
most gardeners are looking for plants 
with long-blooming periods, this 
geranium would undoubtedly receive 
a warm welcome from one’s custom: 
ers. Although we read occasionally 
of some oversensitive soul's object- 
ing to its flower color, I have yet to 
see anyone question the beauty of 
its pale rose shade when he sees 
the real plant in the garden. 

When I looked back over what 
has been written, I noticed that 
propagation had been mentioned only 
in a general way. Seedage need not 
be discussed, because it is little, if 
any, different from that of other 
hardy plants. Divisions and cuttings 
are best made in early spring just 
as the plants are coming into growth. 
Cuttings of all geraniums are best 

made by pulling the little tufts of 
new leaves away with a heel of 
the old plant. 


Stoke’s Aster. 


The coming of named varieties. 
most of them real improvements over 
the type, of Stoke's aster, Stokesia 
laevis (S. cyanea), has given impetus 
to a worthy plant that had fallen 
on evil days. That improvement has 
only begun will be conceded by all 
who have grown the plant from seeds 
and noted the variations in shade and 
size of flower among the seedlings. 
This aster would make a good sub- 
ject for the beginner in plant breed- 
ing on that account. 

There are so many conflicting 
statements in the literature about the 
plant that one can understand why 
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Lining-Out Stock 


Liners from Field Beds Per 100 Per 1000 
be capitata, sdlg., 


3-yr., XX, 6 to 9 ins 
Pri 2-yr., X 


Euonymus americanus, 
sdig., 4 to 8 
Euvenymus coloratus, 2-yr., X, 


sdig., 3 to 6 ins.. 
American Elm, 2-yr c 


oe ah 


Pachysandra terminalis, 2-yr.. 
Liners, Rooted Cuttings and Seedlings. 


Hyb. Rhododendron, l-yr., X. 14.00 
Azalea mollis, i-yr., X.... . 10. 
Taxus cusp. capitata, R.C. 12.00 
Taxus cuspidata (sp. ), R.C. 10.00 
Taxus brevifolia, R. 
Taxus hicksi, R.C 

h Dougiasl aint’ 's Golden 

Arborvitae 


Irish Santoer. R 

Stricta Juniper, R. Cc 

Andorra Juniper, 

Pfitzer J., hetzi, R.C 
Euonymus patens, R. 
Euonymus vegetus, R.C 
Euonymus fortunei, R.C....... 
arrierei, LC 


Euonymus ¢: 

Euonymus coloratus, 

Regarding Liners: 300 plants of a kind at 
1000 rate. 50 plants of a kind at 100 rate. 
Less than 50 plants of a kind add 10 per cent 
to 100 rate. 


sree 


ee 
29% 
333 


S55. 22553: 
333: 333332 
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: 
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Azalea Mollis Hybrid 
l-yr. Transplant Rhododendron 
l-yr. Transplant 


Hardy Perennials 


Perennials fresh dug. 1-year plants or divi- 
sions from two and three-year plants. All 
grown in outside field beds. 6 to 24 at 10 
rate; 25 up at 100 rate 

Per 10 Per 100 
Achillea reoseum, pink-purple, 
div 
Achillea ptarmica, white, div.... 
Alyss' argenteum, i-yr....... 
Anthemis tinctoria, yellow, l-yr 
as or — aie Teicher’s hybrids, 


Dianthus knappi, yellow, 1i-yr. 

Dianthus plumarius, red, 1-yr 

~ talis, Shirley hybrids, 1-yr. 
A Mayfield Giant, white, 


Galllardia Dazzler, orange, 1-yr. 
— Torchlight, Burgundy, 


Hemerocaitis flava, dwarf, yellow, 
div sae 


mnesks ‘gitwaliasion, lavender, 
l-yr. een 

Iceland Poppy, vars. colors, L-yr. 

Iris, Dwarf Chinese, yotow 
white, div. .. 

Liatris pycnostachya, purple, 
l-yr. 

Linum flavum, yellow, i-yr... 

Lupinus, Russell hybrids, vars., 


aatieans superbum, pink-purple, 
l-yr. 

Myosotis palustris, 
-yr. 


blue; dwarf, 


Phiow subulata 
red, div. 

Phiox subulata rosea, pink early, 
div 

Phlox subulata Vivid, 
div. 

Physostegia virginica, pink, div.. 

ry — superbum orem, 


deep pink, 


Rodbeckia newmanai, yellow, div. 
Sedum asiaticum, 10-in., yellow, 
2-yr 


iv. 
Salvia turkestanica, purple, 1-yr. 1.00 
Saponaria ocymoides, pink, i-yr. 1.00 
Scabiosa japonica, blue, l-yr..... .90 
come William Salmon Queen, 


T ion aaa eitriodorus, lavender, 
div. 

Tritoma pfitzeri, orange, l-yr.. .. 

Valeriana rubra, red, 1-yr 


Cash with order; no C.O.D. April 
and May delivery. Packing and boxing at cost 
to us, additional. Jap. beetle certified. Cer- 
tificate upon request. 


Terms: 


PALLACK BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


RFD 1, 


Harmony, Pa. 


(35 mi. no. of Pittsburgh, R. 19.) 











BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Growers of Azaleas, Beeches, Cornus, 
Enkianthus, Evergreens, 
Hybrid Lilacs, Ilex Crenata, 
Kalmia, Malus, Prunus, 
Rhododendrons and Shade Trees 
Catalog on request. 


P. 0. Huntington Station, N. Y. 
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it remained so long in the back- 
ground. For instance, it was long 
thought, because of its natural range 
from South Carolina to Louisiana, 
to be fit only for indoor culture in 
the north. And that opinion ap- 
parently persists in the minds of 
many gardeners. As a matter of fact, 
the plant is quite hardy even this 
far north and probably would be 
entirely so in all except the most 
severe climates. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We wish to announce to our many customers that we have in operation this season 
in our new storage the very best in modern refrigeration for your benefit. 

Here are some of the advantages: Dormant nursery stock throughout the season; 
Strawberry Plants will be precooled before shipment; many hard-to-keep items can 
be Fall dug and held for shipment during January and February to take care of our 
Southern customers; experiments have shown us that Fruit Plants which are Fall dug 
and placed under controlled temperatures have kept all of their vitality, as they have 
not been subjected to severe winter injury; stock shipped out of cold storage will 
reach you in better condition during warm spells, 

In addition, we are located right next to Lake Michigan which moderates our 
climate. This explains why Michigan- -grown Fruit Plants are better, especially if grown 
by old experienced nurseries—we have been at it for over 20 years and we grow 
everything we sell. 


Another cultural point, on which 
many conflicting statements have 
been made, is that of moisture. Early 
literature on the subject stressed the 
need of an abundance of moisture. 
That probably came from the state- 
ments of explorers of southern flora 
who said the plant grew naturally 
on wet pine barrens. As was natural, 
the plant saw its first garden expe- 
rience in England, where the idea 
persisted that it wanted a lot of 
moisture. Actually, it is a most tol- 
erant subject, and I find that it does 
- well in this garden in light soil in 
full sun with no more attention from 
the hose than we give the summer 
bloomers. That leads us to its bloom- 
ing period. 


In that connection it is interesting 
to note that The Garden, an Eng- 
lish publication, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century reported that 
“the plant has this autumn furnished 
the chief supply of blue flowers 
brought to Convent Garden in a cut 
state. They made their appearance 
early in September and were to be 
seen in florists’ shops until late No- 
vember.” The foregoing and similar 
reports on the plant’s behavior in the 
cool climate of England may be the 
background for statements one reads 
in American literature that it blooms 
in September and later. It has been 
my experience that most of the plants 
grown in this garden from seeds 
commence to bloom in July and con- 
tinue until frost. 


Statements of the early explorers 
that the heads of S. laevis were often 
borne singly on a stem and were two 
inches or less across may have dis- 
couraged gardeners of yesterday from 
trying it. The statements can be be- 
lieved, too, by anyone who has 
grown many of them from seeds, for 
one sometimes finds just such de- 
pauperated specimens among a large 
batch of seedlings. Usually, how- 
ever, the heads will be three or four 
inches across (six inches is not unu- 
sual for Blue Moon) under good cul- 
ture and up to eight heads to a stem. 
In addition to the various shades of 
blue one finds in seedlings, an oc- 
casional pure white is found. It is 


12,000 Eldorado, 1-1 R. C...$3.50 
20,000 Eldorado, 1-2 R. C.. 


1,600 Whole Root Crowns.$4.50 J 
14,000 4 to 6-in. cuttings. ...1.25 10.00 


F.O.B. Bridgman. 


KRIEGER'S WHOLESALE NURSERY 


STOCK WAITING FOR YOUR ORDER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS VICTORIA RHUBARB— 
S 1 illi f the followi ~ 
everal million of the ,, Sotowing A. Whole Roots 
t . Per 100 Per 1000 
6,000 % to l1-in. cal “se bey 
19; 000 % to %-in. cal 


RED RHUBARB 


500 McDonald, No. 1 Div. 
600 Canada Red, No. 1 D 


RED RASPBERRIES 


Per 100 Per 1000 
00 $45.00 


Ever.) > 
0 of one variety at 1000 rate. 
BLUEBERRIES 


28 Adams, 3-yr., 12 to 18 ins..... 
133 Adams, 4-yr., 18 to 24 ins. 


50 Cabot, 4-yr., 18 to 24 ins. 


BLACKBERRIES —=—=~_*2"980 St. Reels, 1-2 ee 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$30.00 
- 2.50 20.00 


HORSE-RADISH 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$40.00 


BLACK RASPBERRIES __ 


Per 100 Per 1000 
20,000 Cumberland, No. 1 
Tips 


Packing at cost. No charge on packing Strawberry Plants and Rhubarb. Prices 


Bridgman, Mich. 








THE NORTHWEST NURSERY COMPANY 


E. C. Hilborn, President 


offers 


A few new Rosy Bloom Crab Apples from the Dominion Sta- 
tion, at Morden. 


also 


Raspberries—Write for prices. 


LATHAM — CHIEF — RUDDY 
(Ruddy developed by Dr. Yeager) 


THE NORTHWEST NURSERY CO. 
Valley City, North Dakota 











SURPLUS LINING OUT STOCK 


ir i ne ces dceucenenenaeanebaeee ; 
1500 Cotoneaster divaricata, 12 to 18 ins 
4000 Crataegus coccinea, 18 to 24 ins.... 

200 French Hybrid Lilac, 

Ellen Willmot, 12 to 15 ins 

4Q0 Philadelphus speciosa, 12 to 15 ins 

1000 Viburnum nw gm 214-in. pots 

4000 Viburnum opulus, 6 

1000 Taxus cuspidata, 8 to 10 ins., X 

1000 Taxus cuspidata capitata, 12 to 15 ins., XX, field rows.......... 


HOOK’S NURSERY 


6 N. Main St., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
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in all its phases a most interesting 
plant and one of great possibilities. 


Aquilegia Suaveolens. 


Whenever I find a plant with the 
name suaveolens (sweet-scented) at- 
tached to it, I lose no time in procur- 
ing it, if available. It was only natural 
then for me to send promptly for 
Aquilegia suaveolens when I found 
it listed in an obscure European list 
just before the war broke out there 
in 1939. The notation, “from the 
Himalayas,” when it arrived was not 
assuring, for few plants from that 
region are hardy here. So I was not 
greatly disappointed when it died 
during its second winter. Nor was I 
disappointed in its fragrance, a fra- 
grance suggestive of a luscious ripe 
peach. The flower has more than fra- 
grance to recommend itself to gar- 
deners, too, for its pale yellow color 
is attractive, and its shape, like that 
of most columbines, makes it one of 
the garden’s choicest offerings. I have 
waited all during the war to mention 
it, hoping that the coming of peace 
would bring it to light in European 
lists. 

Three Fragrant Pinks. 


The mention of sweet scent in the 
preceding notes prompts me to say 
a few words about three of my fa- 
vorite fragrant pinks, Dianthus noea- 
nus, D. spiculifolius and D. superbus. 
Of the three, superbus is the only 
one that has made much headway 
in gardens, and it got started only 
after some bright merchandiser 
named a selection Loveliness. Again 
of the three, .superbus is the shortest- 
lived, seldom lasting more than three 
years in this garden. But one has to 
admit that it is the showiest of the 
lot, being larger of flower (often 
two inches or more across) and 
brighter of hue in all except its white 
form. 

But for long life and intense fra- 
grance one has to give the prize 
to the much-named D. noeanus, a 
little tufted plant growing naturally 
from central Europe into central 
Asia. I have had it several times from 
seeds of European dealers under a 
label of D. tymphresteus, a confusion 
which should not exist because true 
D. tymphresteus has rose-colored 
flowers while noeanus is pure white, 
always so far as I have seen, and 
the spiny cushion of the latter has 
no resemblance to the soft foliage 
of tymphresteus. No doubt the spiny 
cushion of our present plant has 
caused its confusion with Acantho- 
phyllum spinosum, to which it bears 
little resemblance. It is also confused 
with D. spiculifolius, from which it 
can be told by several characteristics, 





FRUIT TREES 


. 
We have the following stock graded and ready for immediate shipment. All 
stock offered subject to prior sale. We urge you to please let us know immediately 
if you are interested in any or all of this stock. Prices, F.O.B. McMinnville, Tenn., 
boxing and packing at cost. If cash accompanies order, no packing charge. 
First come, first served. 


PEACH, June-budded 
Elbe 


2 to 3 ft. 
30c each. 


12 to 18 ins. 18 to 24 ins. 
1 


300 
"260 
200 
6 to 12 ins. 12 to 18 ins. 18 to 24 ins. 
15¢ each. 20c each. 20c each. 
200 500 260 


18 to 24 ins. 2 to 3 ft. 3 to 4 ft. 


PLES, 1 
—_ 12%ee each. 20c each. 25e each. 
600 1000 200 


(whips) 


; 1000 
I 


700 





Dellei "200 1500 1300 
Yellow Delicious 276 700 
APPLES, 3-in-1. Only 300 to offer, 9/16-in. cal., 75e each. 


APPLES, 2-yr. branched. Supply very limited. 
Each Each 


G » 7/16-in. cal 300 Red Northern Spy, 11/16-in... .$0.60 
108 Gane 3/ ~~ +4 100 | hm ame Spy, 4 to 6 ft. 
100 Gano, 11/16-in. cal d (whips 
100 Yellow Transparent, 7/16-in. 250 Red Northern Spy, 6 to 6 ft. 
cal. (whips) 


PLUMS 12 to 18 ins. 18 to 24 ins. 
way sy 25c¢ each. 40c¢ each. 
k Apricot ‘nee aes 
Early Gola —y t 
en co “one Piet 
urple Leaf Plum 10 100 
ppt “aaa 





Per 1000 
25,000 So, Privet sdigs., 3to 6 ins.$3.00 


25.000 So. Privet sdigs., 6 to 12 ins. 5.00 
25.000 So. Privet sdigs., 12 to 18 ins.10.00 


TWO COLORS IN ONE BLOOM— 
PINK WITH WHITE STRIPES 
PEPPERMINT FLOWERING ——_ 


PRUNUS SEROTINA, 


600 Nectarine, 18 to 24 ins 

750 Nectarine, 2 to 3 ft 

750 Nectarine, 3 to 4 ft 

500 White-fi. Peach, 18 to 24 ins... 
500 White-fi. Peach, 2 to 3 ft..... 
200 White-fl. Peach, 3 to 4 ft..... 


BOYD NURSERY CO., 


Wild Black Cherry 
Per 100 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








REMOVAL SALE 


1000 Arborvitae, 12 ft. 

1000 Sib. Chestnut, 15 ft. 

500 Pfitzer Juniper, 5-ft. spread 
100 Globe Arborvitae, 4 {t. 
1000 Norway Spruce, 4 ft. 


BURMAK NURSERY 
Hillside Ave. Peekskill, N. Y. 


SPRING SURPLUS 


Each 
150 Enkianthus Camp., 5 to 7 ft. § 4.00 


250 Azalea Kaempferi, 2 to 3 ft. 2.25 
250 Azalea Kaempferi, 3 to 4 ft. 3.00 
SD Gees © GS © Giiccscccscssss BED 
20 Black Walnut, 10 to 12 ft.... 3.00 
20 Butternut, 10 to 12 ft 
100 Red Oak, 12 to 14 ft 


60 at 100 rate. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Rd., Wethersfield, Conn. 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 


Telephone 2689 


and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W.-T. Smith Corporation 
GENEVA, N. Y. 











The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CATALOG you cannot afford 
to be without. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
Ellerson, Va. 








Grapevines, Currant Roots, 
Currant Cuttings and Berry Plants. 


Small Fruit Specialists. 


WEST HILL NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. Y. Since 1875 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
FERNS 
PLANTS 
SHRUBS 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 
Chariotte, Vermont 
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the most readily apparent being the 
needle-pointed leaves of noeanus. 

More should be made of noeanus 
in gardens, especially by all who gar- 
den with their noses, for it is one of 
the most intensely and pleasantly fra- 
grant of pinks. It is both permanent 
(I have plants fifteen years old) and 
easily grown in any light dry soil in 
full sun. It makes a spiny clump of 
green, not over two or three inches 
high, from which spring 6 to 8-inch 
stems, each bearing small, fringed 
white flowers later (July and August 
here) than most pinks. You need not 
be reminded that its blooming season 
is another factor in its favor. 

As D. spiculifolius is rarely avail- 
able in this country, little time need 
be spent on it, except to say that 
its pink to rose, or even white, flow- 
ers, deeply fringed and pleasantly 
fragrant, on 6-inch stems in the usual 
pink season, are worth looking for. 
I have had it in an eastward-facing 
wall for ten years or more, where it 
has intermarried with D. arenarius 
and some others of undetermined 
parentage, with the result that that 
part of the garden is inhabited by 
many interesting pink children. 

I cannot close these brief remarks 
on pinks without a few words to 
neighborhood growers on the possi- 
bilities in pinks during the next dec- 
ade or two. Judging from my cor- 
respondence, gardeners are tired of 
fighting leaf spot, the bane of many 
hybrid pinks and some species. But 
there are kinds, especially among the 
species, which laugh at most pink 
ills. It seems to me that it would be 
the part of wisdom to search these 
out and offer them to your customers. 
Gardeners love pinks perhaps better 
than any other group and would 
surely buy the disease-free kinds. 





TWIN CITY MEETING 


The Twin City Nurserymen’s 
Association met February 20 at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Members of the 
agricultural college staff at the 
University of Minnesota were pres- 
ent and discussed subjects of interest 
to nurserymen. The program was 
arranged through the courtesy of 
Dr. W. H. Alderman, head of the 
division of horticulture, who intro- 
duced each speaker. 

Prof. A. H. Larson discussed hor- 
mones and weed control. He stated 
that 2,4-D kills most broad-leaved 
plants by causing abnormal growth 
and later decay. The weather must 
be warm for 2,4-D to be most effec- 
tive. This material is useful for the 
eradication of broad-leaved weeds on 
lawns, particularly plantain, dande- 
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1946 CLEANUP 


We still have the following stock on hand and are offering it at 
the prices shown below: 


2,500 Elberta Peach, |8 to 24 ins. 
2,000 Elberta Peach, 24 to 30 ins. 
1,500 Elberta Peach, 7/16 to 9/16-in.... 
1,000 Belle of Georgia Peach, 7/16 to 9/16-in. 
500 Belle of Georgia Peach, 9/16-in.. . 
200 Red Haven Peach, |8 to 24 ins.. .. 
1,250 Double Red Delicious Apple, 2 to 3 ft. 
1,000 Double Red Delicious Apple, 3 to 4 ft.. 
500 Double Red Delicious Apple, 4 to 5 ft. 
1,000 Yellow Delicious Apple, 2 to 3 ft. 
1,000 Yellow Delicious Apple, 3 to 4 ft. 
500 Yellow Delicious Apple, 4 to 5 ft. 
250 Burbank Plum, 3 to 4 ft., br. 
500 Kieffer Pear, 3 to 4 ft..... 
Per 1000 


300,000 Blakemore Yellow-free Strawberry $6.00 


If interested in any of this stock, please wire us as our shipping 
season is getting short. 


We are still accepting a limited number of Peach and Pear Grow 
Contracts for the current season. 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Box 65 Smithville, Tenn. 








HARDY NATIVE 


ae TAXUS 


Canadian Hemlock, American 
Arborvitae, Balsam Fir 


10,000 Hicksi, Upright Brevi- 
folia and Hatfieldi. 


Cash please. 


R. M. COLE 
Box 37 Charlotte, Vt. rooted, stocky plants. 


3-year-old, extra-heavy 











lions and ragweed, but it is not effec- e 
tive against crab grass or other 


grasses. H. VOELLMAR 


Dr. Richard H. Daggy discussed 
DDT and its use to control insects 42 Park Ave. Danbury. Conn. 


on commercial crops. Dr. Daggy had 
experience with this material while 
he was in military service in the LINING-OUT STOCK 
tropics, where it was used to control P T 

body lice, typhus and malaria. This yh _ EE 
chemical is especially effective against Shade Tree Whips ... a 
thrips, leaf hoppers, white fly, sow timely finished product sav- 
bugs and worms on vegetables such ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
as cabbage and potatoes, but it is . excellent variety. 

not effective against red spider, he = cin-aiiiies Monel 


said. ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
: , , and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
Dr. W. G. Brierly discussed winter sechadion quaee enesen Game. 


hardiness of fruits, raspberries in 


particular. Winterkilling results from | THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


the rate of hardening and the per- a 
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manence of hardening more than 
from injury from low temperature, 
he said. Latham raspberries will take 
a temperature of 40 degrees below 
zero when they are well hardened, 
but they will be killed when growth 
has started because of warm spells 
when temperatures vary from above 
freezing to zero. In other words, he 
explained, it is generally more im- 


portant to protect them from warm: - 


ing up rather than from extreme 
cold. 

Dr. L. E. Longley showed color 
pictures of the hardy varieties of 
chrysanthemums which have origi- 
nated at the university farm, describ- 
ing the variety characteristics of 
each. 





HEADS LAST MAN’S CLUB. 


Frank Siefert, of the Summit Nurs- 
eries, Stillwater, Minn., has been 
chosen to head the Last Buddies 
Bully Beef Club, Stillwater’s Last 
Man’s organization. He was elected 
sergeant major March 2 at the an- 
nual reunion dinner held at the 
American Legion clubrooms. 

When the club was formed in 
1932 there was a membership of 284 
World War I veterans. When only 
two members remain, a can of bully 
beef found on a battlefield in France 
and a bottle of wine presented by the 
late Charles M. Lockwood, last man 
of the famous Last Man’s Club of 
Civil war days, will be opened. 

Mr. Siefert has been active in the 
Minnesota State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and served as its president 
in 1942 and 1943. 





OHIO DELEGATES. 


Report of the delegates to the 
A. A. N. board of governors elected 
at the meeting of the Ohio chapter, 
at Columbus, January 21, was in part 
incorrect. Official records indicate 
that the delegates chosen were T. B. 
Medlyn, W. A. Natorp Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Thomas Kyle, Bohlender 
Nurseries Co., Tipp City, and Ed 
Jenkins, Jenkins Nurseries, Winona. 
Alternates named were George Sieb- 
enthaler, Royce Pickett and Gerard 
Klyn. The two holdover delegates 
are Howard Scarff, W. N. Scarff's 
Sons, New Carlisle, O., and Roger 
Champion, Champion Nursery Co., 
Perry. Their alternates are Parker 
Leonard and Elmer Heitmeyer. 





JAMES E. MOORHEAD, Poplar 
Grove, Ill., a graduate in landscape 
architecture from the University of 
Illinois, has begun planting for a 
new nursery. 





SURPLUS LIST 
Spring, 1946 


FIG 
Varieties: 
and Magnolia. 
6 to 12 ins 
12 to 18 ins. 
18 to 24 ins. 


Brown Turkey, Celestial 


BAKER'S ARBORVITAE 
2 to 3 tt. B&B 
3 to 4 ft., B&B 
4 to 6 ft., B&B 


AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 
SS GD BS Bil cwccc 
2 to 3 ft.. 
3 to 4 ft., | 
4 to 6 ft 


COMMON BOXWOOD 
S GO 88 BWmccccccccess : 
12 to 15 ins., B&B .... 
15 to 18 ins 


SPECIAL! 
CRAPE MYRTLE 


Pink or Lavender. 
- to 24 ins 
o 3 ft. 


2000 Amur River North Privet, 6 to 12 
ins., 1 and 2 canes, $15.00 per 1000 
80 Ile de France liners, $3.50 per 100. 
1050 Magnifica liners, $3.50 per 100. 
10,000 Ass’t. Apple, l-yr., 2 to 3 ft. 
3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 6 ft. 


EMPIRE NURSERY & ORCHARD 


GRAPEVINES 


Carman and Concord. 


MUSCADINE GRAPEVINES 


Varieties: Scuppernomg, James and 


NORWAY SPRUCE 


18 to 24 ins., 
2 to 3 ft., B&B 


SAVIN JUNIPER 


18 to 24 ins., B&B 


ANDORRA JUNIPER 


18 to 24 ins., B&B 
2 to 3 ft., B&B 


ABELIA GRANDIFLORA, BR. 


18 to 24 ins. 
2 to 3 f 
3 to 4 ft 


ABELIA CUTTINGS 


7% ins., per 1000 


ROSE BUDDING UNDERSTOCK 


(Not de-eyed.) 
7% ins., per 1000 


10,000 Ass’t. Peach, June Buds, 12 


to 18 ins., 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 3 ft. 
and 3 to 4 ft. 


M. B. Twig, Red Delicious and Winesap 
Apple Scions, $4.50 per 1000, while 
they last. 


Baileyton, Ala. 








HESS’ NURSERIES 


Sold out for 
spring 1946. 


Mountain View, 


New Jersey 


KOSTER NURSERY 


Division of Seabrook Farms 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


See a 
Write for wholesale price list of 
lining-out and specimen stock 
in better evergreens and shrubs. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


pape and transplants for spring plant- 
ng 


Many species and varieties of seed- 


Write for price list. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Johnstown, Pa. 








Caragana ar 
i a a es. Seatedeascdcncesed $ 5.00 
MacDonald Rhubarb, 





Per 1000 
borescens, sdlgs., 


whole root div. 


CHRISTIANSON LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Fargo, N. D. 








We Offer— “J 


EVERGREENS — In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. 


The long-awaited new book on 
evergreens came from the D. Hill 
Nursery Co. this month. “The 
Friendly Evergreens,” by L. L. Kum- 
lien, is a handsome book of 237 
pages, 8!/;x11 inches, bound in a 
handsome 2-color cloth binding. 
At the price of $6 per copy, it is a 
prewar value. 

This is far from a new edition of 
Hill's Book of Evergreens. The only 
resemblance lies in the description of 
varieties and a few of the illustrations 
in part IV of the new book. That 
occupies about the latter half and is 
full of illustrations, some in color 
and some in black and white. 

Part I describes evergreens and 
their uses, presenting for the reader 
the genera of evergreens according 
to “Standardized Plant Names.” 
Characteristics of cones and foliage 
are presented in a practical manner, 
with numerous illustrations. A table 
on the rate of growth of evergreens 
should be useful. 

Part II is devoted to seed collect- 
ing, propagation by various methods, 
nursery transplanting and root-prun- 
ing, digging and transplanting balled 
evergreens and other cultural mat- 
ters. Insect pests and diseases are 
presented in detail, with instructions 
as to their control. 

Part III treats of evergreens in 
landscape design. Outline sketches 
of many types are helpful to the un- 
derstanding of their use. Numerous 
illustrations of evergreen plantings 
indicate their landscape value. Ever- 
greens for other purposes are treated 
in this section. 

This valuable book should be in 
every nurseryman’s library, and he 
can recommend it to all his customers 
with the confidence of their deriving 
not only great value but much en- 
joyment from the volume. 





BOOK ON BEGONIAS. 


Designed for the many begonia 
enthusiasts in this country, “Begonias 
and How to Grow Them,” by Bessie 
Raymond Buxton, issued under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, is being published 
by the Oxford University Press, 
priced at $2.25. Much of the mate- 
rial has been expanded and rear- 
ranged since the book was published 
in 1939 as “Begonias,” by Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, in the gardeners’ 
library series of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Approximately one-half of the 163 


pages is given over to the description 
of species and varieties of begonias. 
Other chapters competently cover 
the following topics, mainly from 
the amateur’s standpoint: Soils and 
fertilizers, seed-sowing methods, 
propagation from cuttings, pests and 
diseases and tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias. 

The book is well illustrated, with 
many half-tone reproductions of va- 
rious begonias and with drawings. 





HIGHWAY WAR MEMORIALS. 


The idea of living memorials has 
won popularity, so that growing gar- 
dens may supplant stone and metal 
monuments in remembrance of vet- 
erans. More foresight and care will 
be given to the form of shrine which 
rises to the memory of heroes in the 
late war. The mistakes of an earlier 
period will, it is hoped, be avoided. 

Public officials have discovered that 
many mistakes appeared in the unin- 
spiring memorials on highways and 
roadsides erected after the first world 
war. Hence the Highway Research 
Board, Washington, D. C., has 
studied the problem. The outcome 
is a handsome booklet, “Highway 
War Memorials,” by George B. Gor- 
don, landscape architect of the Public 
Roads Administration. In a few pre- 
liminary pages of text are set forth 
the best thoughts about the memo- 
rial highway, urban streets or boule- 
vards, memorials on streets and road- 
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sides and their maintenance. The 
greater portion of the booklet con- 
sists of handsome illustrations of 
monuments and memorials, good and 
bad, which have been erected after 
earlier wars in this country’s history. 
Those persons concerned with memo- 
rials relating to highways will find 
this a truly instructive presentation of 
the subject. 





OFFICE LAYOUT. 


Considerable material of aid in the 
arrangement or rearrangement of of- 
fice space is contained in the report, 
“Office Planning and Layout,” recent- 
ly issued by the Policyholders’ Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York city. 

Reviewing the factors affecting of- 
fice planning and layout, such as size 
and shape of available space, the 
number of employees to be accommo: 
dated, the routing of the work, the 
comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees, allowance for expansion and 
the importance of good appearance, 
the report covers the steps to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of a fin- 
ished layout. These include the in- 
ventory of furniture, the floor plan, 
templates and partitions, with a spe- 
cial guide for partition selection. Spe- 
cial sections are devoted to heating, 
ventilation, lighting, installation of 
floor coverings and fixtures and the 
actual moving procedure. Additional 
information on the subject will be 
found in a mimeographed insert list 
of references. 

A copy of this report is available if 
request is made on business stationery 





stocky Strawberry plants. 
your tags), write for details. 


Big Joe, ’ Catskill, 


sons Bea 
Southland, le 
EABING VARIETIES: 


on large numbers. 


MARY WASHINGTON 
3-year, No. 1 grade 


order. acking for cash wit 
requesting wholesale prices. 





STRAWBERRIES — ASPARAGUS 


Best Quality Stock. Order Now For Shipment As Wanted. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Weather conditions in our locality were favorable for the production of nice, 
If you are interested in large numbers of planta, or in 
our pack-out service (whereby shipments are made direct to your customers under 
We are facilitated to take care of your Strawberry 
plant business. Let us figure with you on your particular requirements. 


“- ® on peak 

esa 2, 

Fairfax, Fairpeake, Gandy, Lupton Late, Midland, Par- 
Premier, dee Robinso 


(Minn. 
Gem, Lucky Strike, Mastodon, Evermore i 1166 
n ) 


No extra charge is made for the package or packing on Straw 
Prices quoted are for delivery as wanted during the Spring shipping season, 
ending June 1, 1946, and apply as follows: 
26 to 75 plants of one variety at the 26 rate. 
100 to 225 plants of one variety at the 100 rate. 
260 to 476 plants of one variety at the 250 rate. 
600 plants or more of one variety at the 1000 rate. 


ASPARAGUS BOOTS 
Our Asparagus roots have made a particularly good growth this season. We 
are the largest growers of Asparagus roots in the country. Write for special prices 


All quotations are F.O.B. - Y- subject to stock being sold upon receipt of 
order. Please use your printed stationery when 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 
SELBYVILLE, DELAW 


ee 
Dorsett, 


m, 

50 1.50 2.75 10.00 
-15 2.50 5.00 18.00 
1.00 3.25 7.00 25.00 


berry plant orders. 


Per Per Per Per 
25 $4.00 $8.75 $30.00 
7 2.50 5.25 18.00 
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to the Policyholders’ Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





FLOWERING DATES. 


A pamphlet of eight pages and 
cover from the Ellis College Arbore- 
tum, Newton Square, Pa., under the 
title “Flowering Times,” lists the ex- 
pected dates when trees and shrubs 
will bloom in the Philadelphia area, 
compiled by S. Mendelson Meehan, 
director of the arboretum. 


The list is of flowering trees and 
shrubs at Ellis College Arboretum, 
with the dates on which they have 
first come into flower, gathered over 
a period of eight years. While other 
lists have been published showing 
months in which the various flowers 
appear, Mr. Meehan believes this is 
the first giving exact dates. 

Seasonal changes will affect the 
time of blooming, as will different 
climatic conditions in other places, 
but he says that variations from the 
dates named are slight, with the pos- 
sible exception of winter months, 
when even one slightly warm day 
may excite the very early-flowering 
varieties. 





CHERRY ROOTSTOCKS. 


The history and the status of the 
cherry rootstocks problem in Utah 
and the United States and the re- 
sults of fourteen years’ study on a 
sweet cherry rootstock test orchard 
on open porous soil at Farmington, 
Utah, are reported in “Cherry Root- 
stocks,” by Francis Coe, bulletin 319 
of the Utah agricultural experiment 
station. 

Following description of the Maz- 
zard, Morello and Mahaleb rootstocks, 
the three rootstocks and eight va- 
rieties grown on them are compared 
as to hardiness, vigor, size, survival 
and productivity. 

Based on the results of the ob- 
servations at Farmington, Mahaleb 
stocks are recommended for use in 
typically gravelly orchard soils of 
Utah. Stockton Morello is not con- 
sidered promising for commercial use, 
but is suggested for trial for dwarf 
home garden trees and for heavier 
soils. Suggestions are offered for the 
future improvement of cherry root- 

s. 





R. P. WHITE, A. A. N. executive 
secretary, has been vacationing in 
Florida to recover from the pleurisy 
which he contracted on his trip to 
midwestern meetings in January and 
which was so severe as to keep him 
confined to his home subsequently. 





SURPLUS 


STOCK 


Available Now 


All sales subject to terms as outlined in our new spring trade list mailed 
il 


February 21. If 
send you one. 


you have not received your copy, write us, we will be glad to 


All items listed below subject to prior sale, 


APPLE, 2-year branched 


3 ft. and up, 7/16 to 9/16-in...... 
2 ft. and up, 5/16 to 7/16-in 
Delicious, Dark Red 

Grimes Golden 

Jonathan, k Red 
ee Sev. Dee - pend aa 
Northwest Greening .. 

Red June 





Green Ash, 4 to 6 ft.. 
Green Ash, 5 to 6 ft... 
Green Ash, 6 to 8 ft... 


» line, 6 to 8 ft..... 
Elm, Moline, 8 to 10 ft 


Poplar, Lombardy, branched, 3 to 
Poplar, Lombardy, branched, 4 to 


Poplar, Lombardy, branched, 8 to 10 ft............... 


HEDGING 


Barberry, Truchedge, 18 to 24 ins.......... 
Barberry, Truehedge, 2 to 2% ft 


3 
ws 
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3383 822322232 


Per 100 Per 1000 
00 $350.00 
450.00 


We can still supply limited quantities of Phlox in varieties and prices as 


advertised in March 1 issue of The American Nurseryman. 


and get our prices before you buy. 


Send us your want list 


LAKE'S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


1870 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


1946 








ORNAMENTAL VINES 


Field-grown 
Per 100 


Ampelopsis Quinquefolia, No. 4$ 45.00 
Celastrus Scandens, No. 4 20.00 
Euonymus Coloratus, No. |.... 
Polygonum Auberti, No. | 
Hall's Honeysuckle, No, 4 
Scarlet T. Honeysuckle, No. |.. 

25 at 100 rate; F.O.B. Fairport. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 


Growers 
Fairport, N. Y. 





WE OFFER 


a fine assortment of 2-year shrubs 
twice transplanted; also fruit trees. 
Write for wholesale circular. 


WANTED 
200 Gold Flame Honeysuckle, 
2-year, No. |, or 2-year Medium. 


Will be pleased to receive your 


surplus list. 
MALONEY BROS. 
NURS. CO, INC. 


Dansville, New York 














Evergreens 


Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











GROUND COVER 
PLANTS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$ 50.00 
85.00 


hysandra 

Assorted field-grown $ 6.00 
Minor 

2%-in. pot-grown ... 10.00 
Hedera helix and Hedera 

helix baltica 

2%-in. pot-grown ... 9.00 72.50 
8.00 


60.00 
90.00 
100.00 
90.00 


japonica 
l-year field-grown ... 
2-year field-grown ... 
3-year field-grown ... 12.00 
2% in. pot-grown . 10.00 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Narberth, Pa. 














OBITUARY 


Emery Albertson. 


Emery Albertson, one-time partner 
in the old Albertson & Hobbs Nurs- 
ery, Bridgeport, Ind., and president 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen in 1906, died February 13 at 
Whittier, Cal. 

Born at Canton, Ind., in 1858, 
Mr. Albertson ‘inherited his liking 
for the nursery business from his 
grandfather, Dr. Benjamin Albert- 
son, who established a small nursery 
in Indiana in 1812, and from his 
father, Oliver Albertson, who early 
began a nursery near Salem, Ind., 
and established another nursery at 
Bridgeport in 1875, for many years 
carrying on the largest nursery busi- 
ness in the state. In 1879 Emery Al- 
bertson and his brother-in-law, C. M. 
Hobbs, formed a partnership for the 
management of the Bridgeport nurs- 
ery. From a small beginning they 
built up a large business, their sales 
reaching all over the United States. 
In 1907 Mr. Albertson retired and 
moved to California, where he be- 
came interested in fruit growing. The 
nursery at Bridgeport is continued 
as C. M. Hobbs & Sons, by Oliver 
A., Harry W. and Fred R. Hobbs, 
sons of the late C. M. Hobbs. 

Survivors include Mr. Albertson's 
widow, Mrs. Anna Meyers Albert- 
son; a brother, Albert Albertson, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Mildred Graves 
and Mrs. Ruth Meyers. 


E. W. Chattin. 


E. W. Chattin, of the Southern 
Nursery & Landscape Co., Win- 
chester, Tenn., died at his home 
February 18 following an extended 
illness. Mr. Chattin, 76 years old, 
had been confined to his home with 
a broken hip since last summer. He 
was born at Chattin’s Chapel, Meigs 
county, and went to Winchester in 
1889. In 1890 he married Miss Ellen 
Shadow; they observed their golden 
wedding anniversary July 17, 1940. 

Mr. Chattin was president of the 
Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
had served several terms as president 
of the Tennessee State Nurserymen’s 
Association and had been a member 
of the executive committee of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men. 

Active in church, civic and politi- 
cal affairs, Mr. Chattin served twen- 
ty years as chairman of the board 
of stewards of the Winchester Meth- 
odist church; was a director of the 
Farmers National Bank of Win- 
chester and member of the Masons, 











Eastern Star and Shriners; served on 
the city board of education, Franklin 
county board of election commis: 
sioners and primary board; served 
three terms as mayor of Winchester, 
and at one time was chairman of the 
Franklin county Democratic execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr. Chattin leaves his widow, 
Mrs. Ellen Chattin; three daughters, 
Mrs. H. G. Noblett, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Mrs. L. B. Johnson, Nashville, 
and Mrs. Dimple Ezell, Winchester; 
five sons, Murell E., Decherd; W. P., 
Oak Ridge, and Edward E., John H. 
and Chester C., all of Winchester, 
and one sister, Mrs. John McCor- 
mick, Langston, Ala. Services were 
conducted February 21, with inter- 
ment in the Winchester cemetery. 
Hoskins Shadow, of the Tennessee 
Valley Nursery, Winchester, acted 
as one of the pallbearers. 


Maurice G. Kains. 


Maurice G. Kains, author of twen- 
ty-seven books on horticulture, agri- 
culture and botany, died February 
25 at Suffern, N. Y. He was 77 years 
old. His works included “Five Acres 
and Independence” and “Propaga- 
tion of Plants,” the latter written 
with L. M. McQueston, as coauthor. 
Mr. Kains was in earlier years pro- 
fessor of horticulture at Pennsylvania 
State College and lecturer on horti- 
culture at Columbia University. 


Audley B. Calkins. 


Audley B. Calkins, partner in the 
Garden Shop, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., 
died March 2 after a 4-month illness. 
He was 49 years old. 

Mr. Calkins was born at Wayland, 
Mich. In 1915 he was graduated from 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., 
and received his master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan. He then 
taught English for a year at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





ROLLERS WHSLE. NURSERY OFFERS 


Per 1000 
4000 June-bud Peach, : 
12 to 18 ins. 
400 Hanska Lig under 1 ft., 
$6.00 per 
7,000 No. 1 and No. 2 Str. 
for a 
10,000 Dewberry, 1- 
5,000 Dallas Blackberry, 1-yr.. 


COLLECTED NATIVE CEDARS. 
Really nice. Per 1000 
$ 20.00 


Apple 
: 


ROLLERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Rogers, Ark. 








We have a surplus of Junipers, 
also Peach trees and other things 
in variety. 

Write us for our latest price list. 


JOPPA NURSERY CO. 








Joppa, Ala. 
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Upon discharge from the army after 
World War I, in which he served as 
a captain, Mr. Calkins worked for 
the Harnden Seed Co. and in 1929 
entered into business with C. W. 
Larabee. He later went into partner- 
ship with H. C. Danbury in the Gar- 
den Shop, Inc. Mr. Calkins was the 
author of many magazine articles on 
flower culture. 


His widow, Mrs. Ruth Harnden 
Calkins, and a son, Edwin H. Calkins, 
survive. He leaves also a brother, four 
sisters and his mother. 


Nels H. Dybvig. 


Nels H. Dybvig, founder of the 
Dybvig Nurseries, Inc., Colton, S. D., 
died at his home February 13. He 
was 90 years old. 


Mr. Dybvig was born January 12, 
1856, at Stord, Norway, and in 1876 
immigrated to America and settled 
in Iowa. In 1882 he married Anna 
Henderson at Revere, Minn., and 
they lived on an Iowa homestead 
until 1916 when they moved to Col 
ton. Mr. Dybvig was a carpenter 
and helped build many of the homes, 
churches and other community build 
ings of Colton. The Dybvig Nurs- 
eries were started in 1905, and as a 
result of Mr. Dybvig’s interest in the 
nursery business the prairies of east 
central South Dakota are studded 


BERRY PLANTS 


RASPBERRY Per 100 Per 1000 
Newburgh, red ...$ 7.00 $ 60.00 
Sunrise, early red _ 6.00 $0.00 
Taylor, red ....... 7.00 60.00 

BOYSENBERRY 
Transplants 80.00 
Thornless Tips 65.00 

YOUNGBERRY 
Tips .... 3 45.00 
Transplants 7.50 65.00 

SAGE, English broad-leaved 
2-yr., field-grown.. 12.00 100.00 
l-yr., field-grown.. 7.50 65.00 

HORSE-RADISH (Maliner Kren) 
Root Cuttings . 2.00 15.00 
Whole Roots . 4.00 35.00 

DWARF JUNEBERRY 
12 to 24 ins. ...... 15.00 125.00 


ORNAMENTAL VINES 
Celastrus Orbiculata 
No. 1 .$20.00 $175.00 
Euonymus Carrierei 
Hvy., 2-yr., 15 to 
2 aaa 
Euonymus Coloratus 
2-yr. . 20.00 
Rooted Layers : 5.00 


SWEET CHERRY 
August Supreme 
9/16-in. cal., 4 ft. up 
7/16-in. cal., 3 to 4 ft. 75.00 
Oka Cherry 
9/16-in. cal., 100.00 


Send for complete trade list. 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 





200.00 


175.00 
35.00 


25.00 


Per 100 
$100.00 


4 ft. up. 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La } Bars’ 
Nhrecrnoveseune_ ca STROUDSBURG PA. allt 


We po been occa Rooyen ae “on ad- 
vance bookings to the ?— that we are 
already sold out for this Spring in all 
the smaller popular Ay Our only 
offerings now are Collected plants, or 
larger sizes of nursery-grown material. 


LA BARS’ 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 











ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


12 to 18 ins 

2 to 3 ft., trams......... 

3 to 4 ft., trans......... 

6 to 8 ft., trans 

8 ft., % to 1-in. cal., whips, per 100, 

$73.00. 8 to 10 ft., % to 1-in. cal., well branched, 
per 10, $10.00; per 100, $85.00. 8 to 10 on 1 to 
1%-in. cal., bry branched, per 10, $12.50; per 
100, $100.00; to 14%-in. cal. (in the ane). 
ea., $1.50, aes “yee dug bare root; 1% to 1%-in. 
eal. (in the ground), ea., $2.00, plus 35e dug 
bare root. 


Spe 
7 tol2 ft., % to 1- a male, $50.00 per 100 
(Not assorted, due to labor conditions) 


Free baling with cash with order. 25 per cent 
cash with order, balance before shipment. All 
trees are Jap Beetle Quarantine inspected. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State and Sproul Rds., R. | , Media, Pa. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A comatge line of well grown hardy stent material 
Evergreens and Lining-out ock 


LU 





HEMLOCKS 
KALMIA, RHODODENDRON, AZALEA 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 


Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


Bernardsville, N. J. 











with trees to serve as a memorial to 
him. 

In addition to his widow, Mr. 
Dybvig is survived by a son, H. N. 
Dybvig, Colton; two of his four 
daughters, twenty grandchildren and 
thirteen great-grandchildren. 


Frederick M. Schott. 


Frederick M. Schott, for many 
years inspector for the New Jersey 
department of agriculture, died Jan- 
uary 7 at his home at Bergenfield, 
N. J. He was 59 years old. He was 
a member of the Entomologists’ So- 
ciety of New Jersey. Mr. Schott is 
survived by a sister, with whom he 
lived. 


Clement S. Levis. 


Clement S. Levis, proprietor of 
Levis’ Nurseries, Alden, Pa., died 
February 19 at the Broad Street 
hospital, Philadelphia. He was 60 
years old. His widow, Mrs. Myrtle 
Levis, and a brother, Samuel G. 
Levis, survive. 


Mrs. Laura Belle Garrett. 


Laura Belle Garrett, wife of Frank 
B. Garrett, founder and former 
proprietor of the Burns City Nurs: 
eries, Burns City, Ind., died February 
4. She was 79 years old. In addition 
to Mr. Garrett, Mrs. Garrett is sur- 
vived by six sons and two daughters. 





URGE TREE MEMORIALS. 


A 2-day meeting of the. Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association was held 
at Harrisburg February 12 and 13. 
Among the subjects considered was 
a movement to urge the planting of 
trees in memory of army and navy 
men who gave their lives in World 
War II. Members emphasized the 
point that tree memorials show re- 
spect for those who made the su 
preme sacrifice and also increase 
home and park plantings and refor- 
esting projects. 

A_ resolution was adopted urging 
the Pennsylvania department of for- 
ests and waters to use some of the 
funds appropriated at the last session 
of the legislature to acquire 600 
acres of virgin timber at Silver Lake, 
in Susquehanna county, such prop- 
erty to be used as a public park. 

E. F. R. 


THE ABBOTT NURSERIES 
have recently been opened at South- 
ington, Conn. The owner is Robert 
O. Abbott, Jr., ex-army captain. 


JEAN P. HAUSER will take over 
the nursery and landscaping business 
of his father, the late Boward G 
Hauser, Bellevue, Pa. 





Money-Making Hardy 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


All chrysanthemums 2-inch pot plants, 
large-flowering double varieties. 


Adorable, apricot-gold 

Agalalla, shrimp-pink 

Avalanche, large white 

Barbara Small, new pink 7 
Betty, new big pink ........ 
Caliph, glowing crimson 

Ember, big bronze 

Glory of Seven Oaks, yellow 

Golden Charm, big yellow 
Harbinger, new yellow 

Harbor Lights, pale yellow 

indian Summer, bright bronze .. . 
King Midas, golden-yellow 
Lavender Lady, lavender 
Mandalay, apricot -bronze 

M. J. Costello, bronze-gold 
Morning Glow, bright pink 

Mrs. P. S. DuPont, salmon-buff. . 
My Lady, early golden 1 
Mt. Rainier, new white 

Osage, big, dwarf, white 
Pohatcong, early pink Haas 
Red Velvet, new crimson ....... 
Rose Glow, raspberry-pink . 

Sea Gull, tall, white 

Sept. Cheer, brilliant rose . 
Serene, new white 

Stalwart, new big yellow 
Symphony, salmon-pink ... 

The Chief, red and gold .. 
Winnetka, early, white 
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HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE VINE (L. Hal- 
liana Japonica). Clean, young nursery- 
grown transplants, be branched. 

1,000 10,000 
2-yr., No.1 .. _ $14.00 $115.00 $990.00 
2-yr., Medium .. 12.00 85.00 775.00 
2-yr.,No.3 .... 7.50 50.00 425.00 








AZALEA OR CUSHION CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Cameo Queen, bright pink 
Champion, reddish-copper 
Commander, bright red 

Copper Queen, bronze cushion. . . 
Dahlia Cushion, purple ... . - 
Glory Mum, golden 

Lavender Lassie, lavender cash 
Little Bob, big bronze......... 
Major Cushion, pink 

Marjorie Mills, chest nut-red 
Queen Cushion, white ... 
Redwood, earlyred .... 

Sandra, deep rose-red 

Santa Claus, red and gold 
Sunbeam, new yellow 
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SPOON MUMS 
White Orchid Yellow Pink 


and Bronze 
10 for $1.75 100 for $15.00 





BUTTON MUMS 


~ 
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Brownie, chestnut-red ......... 
Dwarf Jewell, pink 

Goblin, best bronze 

Improved Rodell, yellow. 

Irene, snow-white 

Judith Anderson, yellow dwarf ... 
Minong, creamy-white 

Pink Pearl, tall, pink 

Red Fiare, red and copper 

Ruby Pompon, bright red 

White Gull, white cushion 

Yellow Jewell, tall golden 
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GIANT DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Autumn Lights, Apricot; Eureka Giant, bright 
copper; Kirstina, rose-red; Tiffany Rose, pink; 
Prof. Sam Williston, brilliant red. Five superb 
new, hardy, giant-flowering varieties. 

10 for $1.65; 100 for $14.00. 





Write for list of H. T. Roses and Fruit 
Trees. We also have a nice lot of lining- 
out shrubs. 











BOHLENDER’S NURSERY 
Box 49, Tipp City, Ohio 


TOM and HOWARD KYLE, Mgrs. 





Letters from Readers 


TRIES PACHISTIMA CANBYI. 


About six years ago I bought from 
Wayside Gardens some Pachistima 
canbyi for trial. They were planted 
on top of a terrace with a dry wall 
underneath and in association with a 
Taxus cuspidata brevifolia nana and 
a Taxus baccata repandens. Having 
somewhat the same character of 
spreading growth and its leaves being 
more or less the size and general 
shape of the taxus leaves, Pachistima 
canbyi was a happy choice, provid- 
ing a solid green for the top of the 
wall and being less formal and less 
expensive than a dwarf yew, which 
would have required careful clipping. 
It has proved somewhat more suc- 
cessful where it gets a little shade 
and, except for one drawback, has 
withstood rigorous conditions of 
wind and heat. The bronzing of the 
leaves in winter is attractive in 
association with the various sedums 
which take on a reddish hue in 
winter. 


The drawback, and it has proved 
a serious one, is euonymus scale. Mr. 
Gleeson, the nursery inspector in 
my district, gave me the formula 
and times for spraying, but once 
established, the scale has been hard 
to eradicate, partly due to the fact 
that it is dificult to spray under the 
lower branches. I do not know 
where the scale came from, as I have 
no euonymus. 


I have rooted some pachistima 
cuttings, but so far have not found 
an entirely satisfactory soil mixture 
for potting them up. I salvaged some 
small pieces from underground roots 
which were growing out in the grass, 
planted them where there were gaps 
in the planting and they grew well 
until I gave them a feeding of 5-10-5 
fertilizer, which killed them instantly. 

I had a few plants in my nursery. 
These were grown in heavy soil with 
not too good drainage and failed to 
survive, bearing out L. C. Chad- 
wick’s statement as to drainage in 
“Selections of Broad-leaved Ever- 
greens.” 


I purchased some Pachistima 
myrsinites, also festiva. These were 





Readers are invited to con- 
tribute their views on trade 
subjects to this page. By the 
exchange of ideas and informa- 


tion, all are benefited. 











planted in a shady spot and would 
have proved the exact thing for an 
informal planting if it had been other 
than a dry spring and summer. We 
had no rain for six weeks after they 
were planted, and none survived. 
E. W. Johnson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BASIS FOR ALTIFOLIUS. 


You can assure C. W. Wood that 
he is on safe ground when he sug- 
gests that Helleborus niger alti- 
folius is not a “cooked-up and fake” 
plant name—referring to his com- 
ments on the plant in the issue of 
February 1, page 25. 

It is interesting to recall that a 
colored illustration of this variety 
appeared in Germany in 1801. For 
a better picture, there is the full-page 
drawing to be found in the file of the 
British Gardeners’ Chronicle for the 
year 1883. The latter was accom- 
panied by a lengthy and adequate 
text discussion. 

As I understand it, the name “alti- 
folius” was given to a variant from 
the type which had foliage rising to 
a greater height than did the blos- 
soms. This characteristic is well de- 
picted in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
illustration. George Graves. 





SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
WOULD EXTEND COVERAGE. 


Changes in the social security act 
were proposed in the tenth annual 
report of the social security board 
submitted to Congress. The report 
asked for revision and expansion of 
present measures so as to form a 
comprehensive, basic national sys- 
tem of social insurance. 

Under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program, the board recom- 
mended the extension of coverage to 
include “all gainful workers, includ- 
ing agriculture and domestic em- 
ployees, public employees and em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations 
and self-employed persons, including 
farmers.” This proposed change 
would be important to nurserymen 
whose workers are at present classed 
as agricultural labor. 

Under the unemployment insur- 
ance program, recommendations in- 
cluded modification of the present 
system to provide for increasec bene- 
fits; extension of coverage to all em- 
ployees in covered industries, regard- 
less of size of firm, and to as many 
other noncovered groups as admin- 
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DECIDUOUS TREES 


Will sell the following very 
reasonably, but the buyer 
must dig and remove them. 
500 Honey Locusts, 2 to 2!/, 

ins. : 
50 Norway Maples, 4 to 8 ins 
Sycamores 
White Ash 
Pin Oaks 
Some Apple and Plums. 
2 to 4 ins. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERY 


4011 Fairview Ave. 
Downers Grove, Ill. 


FRUIT TREES 


Send today for List of Trees 
available. 

If you have a Surplus List 
we would appreciate receiv- 
ing it. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















SPRING Wholeeate.brice.tist 19 4 § 


Spring delivery about April 146, 
weather permitting. Delivered express 
paid to your office. Order now. 

CUSHION Per 1000 
$25.00 


2650 at 1000 rate. 100, $4.00; 25, $1.00. 
No. 1 rooted divisions, 25 in bunch. La- 
beled for color. Cash with order. 


0. K. NURSERY 


Route 2, Buchanan, Mich. 








NOVELTY PERENNIAL and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Wholesale Trade List now ready. 
Send for your copy. 


CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 








Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Peren- 
nials in a wide assortment of varieties. 
Asparagus, Raspberries, Multifiora Ja- 
ponica Seedlings. 

Write for Trade List. 


BROWN BROTHERS CO. 


Brighton Sta., Rochester 10, N. Y. 


EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Seedlings and transplants. 
Ask for our latest price list. 


HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Road, Butler, Pa. 
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The lovely 
Yellow 
Rose 


V for Victory 
and other 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 








WANTED 


2 Carloads of Blue Spruce. 
4 to 5,5 to 6, 6 to 7 and 
8 to 10 ft. 


NORTHERN INDIANA EVERGREEN}CO. 


Hammond, Ind. ‘ 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 
a 

Visitors always welcome. 
. 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, WN. J. 








LINING-OUT SHRUBS 
AND TREE SURPLUS 
See our advertisement in the 
March 1 issue. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, INC. 
R. F. D,11 Phone AG175 Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 








TRUE DWARF BOXWOOD 


Buxus Suffruticosa 
12 to 16 ins., B&B 
16 to 18 ins., B&B 


22. 
EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, INC. 


Easton, M 








JUNIPERUS —— _— HIBERNICA, 


COMMUNIS a TBERNica FASTIGI- 
. 


Carloads or truckloads of fine plants. 


FIKE NURSERIES 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 











istratively feasible, and simplification 
of administration. 

The board stated the incorpora- 
tion of unemployment insurance in 
one comprehensive national system 
of social insurance would solve the 
difficulties met in the first ten years 
of the social security program. If the 
federal-state system of unemployment 
insurance is to be continued, it was 
recommended that credit-offset fea- 
tures of the present tax be abolished, 
with a straight federal tax substi- 
tuted. From the proceeds of this tax, 
matching federal grants to the states 
would be made for both benefits and 
administration. ccording to the 
board, this system could tend to less- 
en wide variations now existing in 
contribution rates paid by employers 
in similar circumstances but operating 
in different states. 

Minimum benefit standards were 
also advocated, to include provision 
of a maximum weekly benefit amount 
of at least $25 and of as much as 
twenty-six weeks’ duration of bene- 
fits; provision that disqualification for 
voluntary leaving without good cause 
entail merely a postponement of 
benefits, and definition of good cause 
for voluntary leaving or for refusing 
suitable work so as to include a per- 
sonal reason. 

The board’s report also recom- 
mended cash benefits to insured 
workers and their dependents during 
temporary _ disability. Insurance 
against costs of medical care, includ- 
ing payments to doctors and hos- 
pitals, was urged. 

Under the public assistance pro- 
gram the report asked for an im- 
proved program to provide assistance 
to all needy persons, and to make 
assistance payments larger in amount. 
This would be done by federal 
grants-in-aid to states. Under the fed- 
eral law at present, only old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children are provided for. 





GEORGE D. PRING, veteran of 
five years’ army service, is planning 
to enter the nursery business at Gray 
Summit, Mo. He was in charge of 
nurseries of the Missouri state high- 
way department for eight years be 
fore his army duty. 


RUTH P. SHELLHORN, Los An- 
geles, Cal., is the new president of 
the southern California chapter of 
the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. Vice-president is Lock- 
wood de Forest, Santa Barbara, and 
secretary-treasurer is Arthur G. Bar- 
ton, Glendale. The executive com- 
mittee for 1946 consists of Edward 
Huntsman-Trout and Ralph D. Cor- 
nell, both of Los Angeles. 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Northern-grown Seedlings and 
Transplant Stock Grown from Cer- 
tified Seeds. 


WE GROW 14,000,000 TREES 
PER YEAR. 


SCOTCH PINE 
Per 100 Per 1000 
3-yr. Sdigs. (3-0), 8 to 16 ins..$15.00 
3-yr. Trans. (2-1), 5 to 10 ins. 20.00 


WHITE PINE 
z-yr. Sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 4 ins... 3.60 $ 18.00 
3-yr. Sdigs. (3-0), 4 to 8 ins... 5.00 25.00 
(Well branched) 


BANKS PINE 
2-yr. Sdigs. (2-0), 3 to 7 ins... 3.00 15.00 
3-yr. Sdigs. (3-0), 10 to 18 ins. 4.00 20.00 


SPECIAL AMERICAN RED PINE 
3 or 4-yr. stock recommended. 

. Sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 4 ins.. 

. Sdigs. (3-0), 5 to 10 ins. 5.00 

. Trans. (2-2), 5 to 10 ins. 10.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
Sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 5 ins.. 4.00 
Extra-fine stock 


WHITE SPRUCE 
. Sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 5 ins... 2.00 
Trans. (3-3), 6 to 12 ins.. 15.00 


BLACK HILLS SPRUCE 
3-yr. Sdigs. (3-0), 1 to 3 ins... 3.00 
Sdigs. (4-0), 3 to 6 ins... 4.00 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


3-yr. stock recommended. 


. Sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 3 ins... 2.40 
rr. Sdigs. (3-0), 2 to 6 ins... 4.00 


BALSAM FIR 
Trans, (3-2), 4 to 8 ins. 15.00 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
6-yr. Trans. (4-2), 6 to 15 ins. 15.00 100.00 


This item only may be ordered in lots of 10 
at 100 rate 


6-yr. Trans. (4-2), 6 to 12 ins. 50.00 


AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 
2-yr. Sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 3 ins.. 3.00 15.00 
3-yr. Sdigs. (3-0), 3 to 6 ins.. 
4-yr. Trans. (2-2), 4 to 6 ins.. 


BARBERRY 
2-yr. Sdigs. (2-0), 4 to 8 ins.. 
3-yr. Sdigs. (3-0), 8 to 16 ins. 8.00 


Write today for Complete Stock List and 
Christmas Tree Growers Booklet. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


INDIANA, PA. 
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Oregon Meeting Highlights 


Record attendance marked the 
midwinter meeting of the Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen, January 
30, at the Heathman hotel, Port- 
land. Report of the treasurer, Fred 
Borsch, showed a balance in the 
treasury of $1,319.59, besides $325 
in war savings bonds. 

Advisory board members reported 
on the various Oregon nursery crops. 

In fruit and nut trees, Wayne 
Melott reported, the supply is not 
adequate to meet the demand for 
this season. There will be a larger 
supply for the 1946-7 season, but 
he expected no surplus. 

C. E. Moyer expected there would 
be a cleanup of all ornamental stock 
offered if the remainder of the sea- 
son is favorable. Demand is for 
slower-growing plants, more on the 
dwarf order, to suit the present build- 
ing designs. 

C. B. Miller reported the supply of 
fruit tree seedlings about normal, 
with a small surplus of apple and 
pear in the smaller sizes. About nine- 
ty per cent of the fruit tree seedlings 
produced in the United States are 
grown in Oregon and Washington, 
and as these come chiefly from six 
major seedling growers, the produc- 
tion in fruit trees can be foreseen. 

Robert Walker reported on the 
work and aims of the Oregon Land- 
scape Association. 

In perennials and rock plants, 
Fred Borsch reported demand heavy 
and supply light. Many of the 
staples, such as Dicentra spectabilis, 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, Anemone 
japonica, aubrietas, pyrethrums, gail- 
lardias, geums, phlox and many oth- 
ers, are scarce. 

R. M. Perrin reported the best 
market conditions for gladiolus bulbs 
in the industry's history. 

J. T. Jacobs gave an informative 
and interesting report on the rapid 
rise and growth of the Croft lily in- 
dustry. Before Pearl Harbor, Japan 
had the bulk of the lily bulb trade in 
the United States. When the war 
broke, this source of supply was 
immediately cut off. Fortunately for 
the trade and scores of American 
growers, Sydney Croft some years 
ago discovered a small planting of 
lilies in a friend’s yard in Bandon, 
Ore., and acquired this stock and 
began to propagate the superior 
forcing lily which now bears his 
name. At the time we declared war 
on Japan, only a few individuals were 


By Julia Hausch, Secretary 


interested in growing lilies. However, 
with the coming of the war, which 
caused scarcity of the Easter flower, 
many became interested in the in- 
dustry. Now scores of growers in 
Oregon, California and Washington 
are producing at a good profit the 
Croft Easter lily, which is unsur- 
passed for potting and forcing pur- 
poses. 

Of tulip and narcissus bulbs, Ar- 
thur Bowman reported that the 1945 
crop was smaller than usual because 
of the spring drought and accom- 
panying high temperatures, which 
checked the growth, but demand 
was good. Carefully compiled rec- 
ords of the state department show 
plantings in Oregon of 550 acres in 
narcissi, eighty-seven acres in bulbous 
irises and eighty-five acres in tulips. 


Some bulbs were imported from Hol- 
land the past year, and competition 
from that source is to be expected, 
as the Hollanders are eager to recover 
this industry which was lost to them 
during the war years. 

E. “Mike” Dering reported the 
rose crop for fall 1945 and spring 
1946 as perhaps the smallest har- 
vested in Oregon for a number of 
years. All wholesale growers are com- 
pletely sold out, and many retailers 
are practically sold out also. While 
there will be a larger supply for the 
fall 1946 and spring 1947 season, 
estimated at about one million roses, 
which is approximately fifty per cent 
of what was grown here before the 
war, roses will again be in short sup- 
ply. 

Dr. Don Mote, head of the depart 





We have a nice assortment o/ 
shade trees to offer in the follow- 
ing varieties: 

NORWAY MAPLE 
GINKGO BILOBA 
SCARLET OAK 
PIN OAK 

RED OAK 

BLACK OAK 
AMERICAN ELM 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 








Fairview, Pennsylvania 


ORNAMENTALS 


TREES SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Wholesale growers of a 
general assortment for 
the best Landscape Plantings 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 





CLIMBING ROSES 


Paul's Scarlet 
Climbing American Beauty 
Dr. Van Fleet 
No. 1—60c¢ ea. 
Dorothy Perkins 
Excelsior 
No. 1—4Se ea. 


Now available in quantities, 
please order EARLY. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


but 





Refer to the February | issue of the 
American Nurseryman for Whole- 
sale Price List of 
CONIFERS, FLOWERING CRABS, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, etc. 


Or write us for a reprint. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Hickory, N. C. 











THE GOLD CHESTNUT NURSERY 
Ch Tree Headquarters 


Cowen, W. Va. 
LINERS e TREES 


Wholesale Prices to the Trade Only. 





BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading Perennial Growers 

olland, Mich. 











EVERGREENS, TREES and SHRUBS 


In quantity. Truckload or carload. 
Write us your requirements. 


EUGENE A. DE ST. AUBIN & BRO., INC. 
Box | Addison, Ill. 








Wholesale growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Grapes, Currants and Raspberries— 
our specialty. 
Hydrangea P. G. 


FOSTER NURSERY CO., INC. 
69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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EVERGREENS 


60,000 choice, finished evergreens in 
2 to 3-ft. and 3 to 4-ft. sizes. Complete 
assortment of Junipers, Arborvitae, 
Pine and Hemlock. Priced in the field. 
Digging at cost. 


Biota aurea nana, 18 to 24 ins... $1.50 
Burki Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 2.75 
Canaerti Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 2.75 
Columnaris Glauca Juniper, 

2.90 
Globe Juniper, 18 to 24 ins...... 1.35 
Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft 
Hilli Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 2. 
Irish Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 1.50 
Mugho Pine, 18 to 24 ins 
Pfitzer Juniper, 2 to 3 ft 
Scotch Pine, sheared, 3 to 4 ft... 


ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


Phone 8889 1 mile south on Route 68 
Springfield, Ohio 








WRITE US ABOUT- 
Evergreen Liners 
Shade Trees 
Specimen Evergreens 
Flowering Shrubs 
General Assortment 

of Stock. 


SHERMAN NURSERY C0. 


Charles City, Iowa 








Northern-grown Stock 


Send 
for 


Price 
List. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 











WANTED 


ks Yews, 18 to 24 ins. 
Please send catalog and surplus list 
on other stock. 
G, E. HEIDEMANN NURSERY 
Addison, Tl. 














Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 


























ment of entomology at Oregon State 
College, gave a detailed discussion 
of the new insecticide DDT as af- 
fecting nursery stock. DDT has not 
proved to be the universal insecticide 
and in some cases does not measure 
up to the effectiveness of other in- 
secticides. Where it has proved ef- 
fective, however, it represents an 
immense advance in the field of in- 
sect control. 

Paul Doty was on hand to give a 
detailed account of the meeting of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen at Chicago earlier in the 
month. 

At the afternoon session, C. E. 
Moyer, Roseburg, submitted a resolu- 
tion, which was passed on the floor, 
requesting that the Oregon State Col- 
lege give a 10-week short course 
each year for training men and 
women to plant, prune, spray and 
take care of nursery stock, so that 
they will be capable helpers for the 
nurserymen and also be able to take 
care of their own grounds intelli- 
gently. 

L. E. Harris, of the Chipman 
Chemical Co., in an informative talk 
on weed control, discounted many 
of the claims made for the new chem- 
ical 2,4-D, agreeing that it will fit 
into the weed control picture of the 
future, but that it has definite limita- 
tions because of its killing effect on 
useful or ornamental plants. It has 
been found to be effective and rec- 
ommended for killing weeds on turfs 
and lawns, and it can be used as a 
selective weed killer in grain and 
grass seed fields. 


Arthur S. King, extension special- 
ist in soils, spoke on “Soil Rotation, 
Cover Crops and Fertilizers.’ Each 
item was covered in considerable de- 
tail. Warning that nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers are about 6,000 tons short in 
Oregon and pointing out that the 
factory at Salem cannot continue its 
emergency production of ammonium 
sulphate for agricultural uses unless 
advances in price are permitted, he 
asked for an expression of opinion 
by the nurserymen. The association 
went on record as favoring a con- 
tinuation of production at the Salem 
factory and agreeing to buy its mate- 
rial at cost of production, which was 
estimated to be about $10 per ton 
more than the present market price. 

C. B. Stephenson, vice-president of 
the First National bank, speaking on 
the business outlook, said that, in his 
opinion, business was going to be 
good and prospects looked bright for 
the whole Pacific northwest. He 
stated that the two basic problems of 
today were (1) the threat of infla- 
tion and (2) how to maintain full 








Growers of a complete 
line of deciduous and 


coniferous species. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Lake City, Minn. 








“NURSERYMEN HAVE A LONG 
WAY TO GO BEFORE SATURAT- 
ING THE MARKET IN MAKING 
AMERICA MORE BEAUTIFUL.” 


(Michigan Nurserymen’s Meeting). 





Fill your salesyard and ware- 
house with Verhalen choice nurs- 
ery stock. 


Wholesale Only. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 


GRAFTS 


Juniperus Scopulorum Parki 
Something new. 

A spreading scopulorum of the 
pfitzeriana type. All rights released. 
Not over 100 to a customer. 

Price, 75¢ each. 
No other grafts available 
this spring. 
CHANDLER LANDSCAPE & FLORAL CO. 


101 W. 47th St. Kansas City 2, Mo. 














EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Bex 798 Oklabome City, Obie 
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‘employment after this forthcoming 
business boom is over. There will be 
a period of business, he said, which 
will approach boom proportions, but 
when all the pent-up demand for 
goods is gone and the war bonds 
are converted into washing machines, 
nursery stock and other items, then 
where will we be? 

John Milbrath, of the Oregon 
State College, invited all nurserymen 
to attend the meeting at Corvallis in 
June. A 2-day meeting has been 
planned, with practical demonstra- 
tions of farm machinery and weed 
control. 

The banquet at 7 p. m., with Paul 
Doty as toastmaster, was the climax 
to the meeting. Good music, excel- 
lent food and fine entertainment 
topped off one of the most interest- 
ing meetings the Oregon nurserymen 
have enjoyed. 

Officers of the association are: 
President, Max Horand, of Parkrose 
Nursery, Portland; vice-president, 
Frank Doerfler, of F. A. Doerfler & 
Sons, Salem; secretary, Mrs. Julia 
Hausch, of Roseway Nurseries, 
Portland; treasurer, Fred Borsch, of 
Doty & Doerner, Maplewood. 





OREGON SEEKS VIRUS-FREE 
STONE-FRUIT STOCK. 


Much publicity has been given to 
the virus diseases of stone fruits 
during the past few years. Only re- 
cently has this interest been directed 
toward nurserymen, because it is now 
realized that they will play an im- 
portant part in the solution of the 
problem. One of the major steps in 
the control program for stone-fruit 
viruses will be the planting of virus- 
free nursery stock, and this requires 
the cooperation of the nurserymen. 
In the past, nurserymen may have 
taken budwood from trees contami- 
nated with virus without knowing 
the trees were diseased. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of these trees grew well in 
the nursery and there was no reason 
to suspect them to be diseased. Often 
such trees do not show strong enough 
symptoms to be detected by inspec- 
tion officials. Likewise, many orchard- 
ists are not familiar with the virus 
type of diseases, and accordingly the 
trees they have purchased from the 
nurseryman are allowed to grow to 
maturity before any abnormal condi- 
tion might be noted. This propaga- 
tion and distribution of diseased stock 
has done much to bring about the 
serious virus condition now existing 
in the stone-fruit orchards. 

The Oregon agricultural experi- 
ment station has been studying virus 
diseases of stone fruits for a num- 
ber of years. It was not until about 


three years ago, however, that these 
studies were directed toward clean- 
ing up propagation stock grown in 
Oregon. As a result, a well organized 
cooperative plan between Oregon 
nurserymen, the Oregon state de- 
partment of agriculture and the Ore- 
gon experiment station has been put 
into effect. Great improvement in 
planting stock has already been real- 
ized, and the plan should soon lead 
to the production of virus-free stone- 
fruit nursery trees. 


In developing the plan it was soon 
realized that the problem was too 
great to reach perfection in a short 
time. Many trees which appeared 
perfectly normal and would appar- 
ently make a good source of bud- 
wood, had to be discarded because 
they were carrying some hidden or 
latent virus. Some of these were 
found to cause serious diseases when 
transferred to susceptible varieties. 
Since nurserymen could not be asked 
to stop propagation of stone-fruit 
trees until such < time as sources 
of budwood could be found that had 
been thoroughly tested and found 
free from all virus, the following 
workable plan has been outlined. The 
nurserymen select apparently clean 
trees of those varieties from which 
they hope to obtain budwood. These 
trees are then examined by plant 
pathologists from the experiment sta- 
tion, and if the variety is true to 
type and shows no visable signs of 
serious virus infection, a registration 
number is painted on the trunk of the 
tree. The tree is then listed and de- 
scribed in an official registration book 
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and the nurseryman is given a regis- 
tration card for each tree so reg- 
istered. This can be referred to at 
any time in selecting budwood. The 
registration number should be car- 
ried with each lot of trees propagated 
from this source. These source trees 
are examined at least once and pref- 
erably twice each season by tfained 
plant pathologists. If at any time 
the tree appears questionable, the 
number is marked out and registra- 
tion is cancelled. Although this may 
n& eliminate all virus, it is much 
more reliable than taking budwood 
from any tree which might be avail- 
able. 

In addition to this plan, the ex- 
periment station is collecting and 
testing buds from many different 
sources of trees and testing these 
on a group of related varieties. By 
this method it is hoped to find at 
least one tree of each variety of 
stone fruits that is free from all 
virus, regardless of how unimportant 
some of these latent viruses might be. 
As such budwood becomes available, 
it will be issued to Oregon nursery- 
men to start their own virus-free 
mother blocks. Although it is not 
known at the present time if any of 
these viruses are carried through the 
seed, trees from which seeds are 
collected are being tested for virus. 
Diseased trees are removed from the 
mother seed blocks. By this plan it 
is hoped that a source of disease-free 
root stocks can be established. Since 








NORTHERN INDIANA 
EVERGREEN CO. 


Hammond, Ind. 


Buyers of Evergreens, Trees 


and Shrubs by the carload. 


Send us your price list. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


We are now booking orders for Ever- 
green Rooted Cuttings. We will have 
one quarter million of the better va- 
rieties for shipment during this year 
Shipment will begin around April 15. 


Reserve yours now. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Abelia Grand., R. C. ....$ 6.00 $ 50.00 


American Arb., 
S OD © Woes Me ccccccecs 


American Arb., 
Be GD Be Bee Becccesss SD 


Juniper Sabina, X, heavy 20.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, R. C... 10.00 
Taxus Capatata, R. C. .. 12.00 


Ret. Plumosa, 
20.00 


8.00 


ESHAM’S NURSERIES, Frankford, Del. 








EVERGREENS 


Hardy, northern-grown 
B&B Evergreens 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 1747, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 


1887 1946 


REFER TO OUR 
SURPLUS 
FRUIT TREE LIST 
in the February 1 issue 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 
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(. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875 


WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 


GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








200.000 
Rose Bushes 


Immediate shipment. 
Limited varieties. 


MOL Maush 


B ROSE NURSERY 





Tyler, Tex. Ph. 811 
The Rose Garden of America 








FRUIT TREES 
AND 
SMALL FRUITS 


HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 








™ 7 al 
ASPARAGUS 
Mary Washington 
1 and 2-yr. plants. 
Let us quote on your needs 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md 











APPLE and PEAR GRAFTS 


We are now booking orders for 
Apple and Pear Grafts for shipment 
spring 1946. Also have some scions 


to offer. 
MISS E. SCHULZE, Caseyville, It. 











Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn Chicago 4, Ill. 








no one state produces all of the seeds 
needed, it will be necessary for all 
states to cooperate in cleaning up 
seedling blocks. 

It is felt that the above program 
has already done much to improve 
Oregon-grown nurserystock. If buy- 
ers will insist that the trees they pur- 
chase originate from these registered 
trees there is no reason why the plan 
will not be a success. 

J. A. Milbrath, 
Associate Plant Pathologist, 
S. M. Zeller, Plant Pathologist, 
Oregon State College. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER MEETS. 


About the usual number sat down 
to the dinner meeting of the Central 
California Nurserymen’s Association, 
February 14 at Niles. A rather large 
number of visitors were present. 

This being the time the camellia 
fans are most active, the speaker of 
the evening, John Edwards, camel- 
lia grower, had an attentive audience. 
Mr. Edwards is not only an expert 
in propagating and growing the ca- 
mellia, but has a large acquaintance 
with the camellia growers of the 
state and is an authority on varieties. 
He is also a good speaker. In addi- 
tion to giving general information 
about the growing of the crop, he 
had some good suggestions on the 
use of the camellia in the landscaping 
of large and small areas and on the 
general merchandising of nursery 
products. He had with him some 
specimens of the varieties he consid- 
ered best for growing in San Fran- 
cisco bay area. 

William Schmidt, Palo Alto, 
showed some special kinds of ca- 
mellias, and W. B. Clarke, San Jose, 
brought a large spread of hybrid 
flowering quince with a color range 
from pure white to deep red; a speci- 
men of a true pink Magnolia stellata, 
and seeds of the Crataegus mexicana. 

Jack Lincke was present on a tour 
of the chapters of the state associa- 
tion and gave a general report of the 
condition of the association from the 
time he took over as executive secre- 
tary to date. It was good news to 
learn the membership of the associa- 
tion is growing and that the financial 
condition is excellent. He told some 
of the plans being made for the bene- 
fit of the membership, such as group 
life and compensation insurance. He 
told also of experimental work being 
carried on at the instigation of the 
association and of progress being 
made in the development of nursery 
containers. 

The membership was advised of 
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NORTHERN - GROWN 
STOCK 


a - 

First-class stock that will reach you in 
good condition, even if your season is 
advanced. 


Per 10 
$ 5.00 

Per 100 
Rock or Cork Bark Elm, 


4 to 5 ft.. $ 10.00 


White Pine Seedlings, 4 4-yr, select, 
12 to IS ins. : 6.00 


Per 1000 


_ or Canoe Birch, 
8 to 10 ft.. 


White Pine Seedlings, 3-yr., 


OSTRICH PLUME FERNS. 

Hardy. 75 per cent sun. 2'/2 to 4 
ft. high. Multiplies with root runners, 
A very good salesyard item. Large 
ciuUMps. 

$6.00 per 100 

5 per cent discount, free packing, un- 
til April 1. No C.0.D, This stock will 
please you. 


J. R. PALMER & SON 


Blackduck, Minn. 








PLUM SEEDLINGS 


(Prunus Americana) 


Still Available. 
Per 1000 
10,000 14-in. up .... 


8,000 No. 1, #y-in 
4,000 No. 2, 2'/2/16-in........ 


SUMMIT"\NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








 LINING-OUT SEEDLINGS 


To nurserymen at wholesale only. 


Sugar Maple. White I 9 Paw 
Paw, Red and Black Choke Tulip 
Poplar, Hall's Japanese onessuanie. 
Liners. Magnolia Accuminata; Silver 
Maple, 6 to 12 ins., $10.00 per 1000; Red 
Cedar seedlings; Tsuga (Hemlock Pine). 
Make your wants known to us. Many 
varieties. American Holly (Ilex Opaca), 
6 to 12 ins, 1000 lots or more, 3e ea. 
Sugar Maple cut back to 6 to 6 ft., 
heavy, well rooted. Special to the trade 


MORTON BROS. 


Tariton Nurseri 


es 
Route 7 MeMinnville, Tenn. 








BLACK LOCUST SEEDLINGS 


6 to 12 ins. and 3 to 4 ft. 
All grades. Priced to sell. 


ROGERS, NURSERY 
Box 132 Winfield, Kan. 











GREEN ASH 


Packing at cost. 


DAHLBERG NURSERIES 
|Ladysmith, Wis, 
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the progress of the Oakland flower 
show by Arthur Naviet, Oakland. 
Undoubtedly this will be the tops in 
flower shows, for which this region 
is justly famous. Mr. Navlet digressed 
from his talk for a while to call 
attention to the good work being 
done by the better business bureaus 
of the larger cities and suggested the 
group cooperate with the San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland bureaus in investi- 
gating the use they can be in en- 
forcing truthful advertising on the 
radio and in the press regarding nurs- 
ery products. President James Wilson 
asked for expression of opinion on 
this matter from the floor and re- 
ceived such a favorable response that 
a committee was appointed to learn 
more about the matter. This is com- 
posed of Arthur Navlet, chairman; 
Peter Valinga, San Mateo; Frank 
McNabb, San Francisco; Charles 
Burr, Niles, and Juel L. Christensen, 
Belmont. 


Information was presented that 
there was no need for the group to 
incorporate, for, as members of the 
state association, the chapter already 
worked under the corporate laws. 
The committee appointed to make 
plans for incorporation was then dis- 
missed. The pinto tag committee re- 
ported progress in an agreement be- 
ing made. The Redwood chapter, 
which is inactive, was invited to join 
with this group either as a group or 
as individual members. W. B. B. 





OPEN BRANCH AT 
SACRAMENTO. 


William Eldridge, who purchased 
a nursery at Perkins, Cal., more than 
a year ago following his discharge 
from the armed services, and his 
partner, Arthur Lloyd, also a war 
veteran, have announced plans for 
opening the first of four branches of 
the Perkins Nursery Co., at Alham- 
bra boulevard and K street, Sacra- 
mento. The other branches are ex- 
pected to be located at Oak Park, the 
Bohemian Village and North Sacra- 
mento. The growing grounds and 
sales yard at Perkins will be retained, 
with extensive improvements taking 
place. 

The first branch is under construc- 
tion; it has a frontage of 160 feet 
on Alhambra boulevard and is eighty 
feet deep. It will be a one-story 
structure covering 2,800 feet of floor 
space. It will be prefabricated, of 
lightweight concrete construction, 
with the roof also of lightweight con- 
crete and conforming to Bermuda- 
type architecture. 

This structure will contain a flo- 
rists’ shop, nursery, garden center and 


clubroom, with a seating capacity of 
seventy-five persons. The room will 
be equipped with a movie projector 
and screen and will be a meeting 
place for garden groups. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES. 


James Wilson, president of the 
Central California Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, has appointed the following 
committees for the coming year: 


Auditing—Frank James, chairman; Pat- 
rick Casey and Reinhold Weber. 

Membership—William Schmidt, chair- 
man; Frank Weller, Barney Ehrenpfort, 
G. W. Hinckley, Louis Crane and Leonard 
Davis. 

Labor relations—Frank James, chairman; 
Jack McDonnell, Ray Hartman, Bert 
Plath and F. O. Peters. 

Publicity—Patrick Casey, chairman; Al 
LeConte, Oliver Kehrlein, Norvell Gillespie 
and Walter Balch. 

Entertainment—Ray 
and John Edwards. 

Flower show—Charles Burr, chairman; 
Gordon Courtright, James Luff, J. Restano, 
Fred Hammerstrom and Arthur Navlet. 

Pinto tag—Fred Hammerstrom, chair- 
man; Clyde Stocking, George Roeding, 
Ray Hartman and Juel Christensen. 

Bylaws and _ constitution — Reinhold 
Weber, chairman; Charles Burr, James 
Clarke and Patrick Casey. 


Burr, chairman, 





CALIFORNIA SUPERIOR 
CHAPTER MEETS. 


Forty members and guests of the 
Superior chapter of the California 
Association of Nurserymen met 
February 13 at the Alhambra Italian 
restaurant, Sacramento. After an en- 
joyable chicken dinner, Elmer Merz, 
president, called the meeting to or- 
der. Comic valentines were passed 
out to the women and men present. 
This being valentine and _ ladies’ 
night, each person was asked to stand 
and introduce himself or herself and 
read the verse from the valentine. 

Dr. Robbins, of the University of 
California, Davis, delivered an in- 
teresting talk on 2,4-D, a new weed 
control. 

Jack Lincke, executive secretary of 
the state association, urged all chapter 
members to give their full support 
to their chapter secretary. There are 
many good reasons for this support. 
Each chapter has four projects upon 
which to act. 

The California Supreme court has 
released a decision on state compensa- 
tion insurance, social security and un- 
employment insurance. The nature of 
the work is the determining factor 
and not where the work is being 
done. 

R. A. Young, special agent for 
State Compensation Insurance Fund, 
was asked to return for the next 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES and 
BERRY PLANTS 


Can also supply Currant 
lineouts and cuttings. 


Known to the Wholesale Trade 
for Small Fruit Plants of Superior 
Quality Since 1890. 


F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. Y. 











RED LAKE CURRANTS 
RED RASPBERRIES 
Hansen’s BUSH CHERRY 
PARADISE ASPARAGUS 


ANDREW 


FARIBAULT, 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 


ST. REGIS (RANERE) 
LATHAM 


Strong, well rooted No. 1 stock. 

Can supply limited quantities 
heavy transplants in St. Regis. 

Now in storage; can give imme- 
diate shipment. 

Let us quote on your needs. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Princess Anne, Md. 


NURSERY 
co. 


MINN. 














WANTED 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for 
budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








2,000,000 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blakemore, Missionary. Dunlap, 
Ambrosia, New Robinson, Aroma, 
_— Everbearing (Minnesota 


Write for quotations on whole- 
sale lots. 


MULLINS PLANT FARM 


S. E. Mullins, Prop. 
410 Brookfield Ave., Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 
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APPLE AND PEAR GRAFTS 


We have a few thousand Apple 
Grafts in leading varieties. Pear Grafts 
only in Flemish Beauty and DeAngou, 
Lincoln and Kieffer. Sold out of all 
other varieties. 


We still have a few thousand PEACH 
in leading varieties; also t-year-old 
APPLE WHIPS, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. and 
4 to 5 ft., Red and Golden Delicious, 
Jonathan, Grimes, Stayman, York, Wine- 
sap and Transparent. 


SHADE TREES, 6 to 8 ft., to 3-in. cal., 
in Gum, Elm, Maple, Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Redbud and Black Walnut. 


Amur River Privet, 18 to 24 ins. and 
2 to 3 ft. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO. 


Farina, Ill. 








STOP—LOOK and ORDER 


Due to the scarcity of labor | find 
| will be unable to plant my usual 
acreage in Apple and Pear Grafts, so 
| am offering the following grafts on 
piece root, BARGAIN prices, cash with 
order. Allow $1.00 per 1000 for pack- 
ing. 

. 3500 Grimes Golden 
4500 Yellow Delicious 
3500 Red Delicious 
1500 Wealthy 
2000 Rome Beauty 
1000 Black Twig 
3000 Stayman 
2000 Turley 
1500 Winesap 
4000 Jonathan 


3000 Kieffer Pear 

$8.50 per 100; $70.00 per |000 
2500 Bartlett { $14.00 per 100: 
2000 Lincoln § $110.00 per 1000 


SUNNYSIDE NURSERY, Troy, lll 


$6.75 
per 100 


$45.00 
per 1000 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


I have 16 acres of nice young plants. 
Per Per Per 
Varieties 100 260 1000 
Aroma or Klondike. . .$1.25 $2.50 $7.00 
Blakemore 
- 125 2.50 7.00 


Orders filled poet with freshly 
dug plants. Write for prices in large 
quantities. 


J. M. RAMSEY 


Rt. 1, McDonald, Tenn. Phone: 2421 








We wish to purchase... 


Evergreens, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 
Send your surplus list to 


THE PONTIAC NURSERY CO., Romee, Mich. 








WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


and 2-yr. 
The very ‘a roots we have ever 
grown. All state inspected. Can furnish 
in quantity lots. Write for prices. 


PAW PAW NURSERIES 


Frank Nelson Paw Paw, 











meeting and give full particulars on 
his topic. 

Elmer Merz asked for nominations 
from the floor for local directors. 
The following were nominated: Louis 
Lagomarsino, Don Wiese, Gene Arm- 
strong and Fred Wittsche. It was 
moved and seconded that nomina- 
tions be closed. Voting will be held 
at the next regular meeting. 

Fred Wittsche, a delegate of the 
Sacramento Camellia Society, gave 
a report on the progress of the an- 
nual camellia show. He explained 
that space at the show would be 
somewhat limited this year and made 
a motion that members display as 
an association. 

Don Wiese mentioned that last 
year the chapter sponsored a radio 
broadcast at the camellia show. He 
recommended that the members 
again sponsor the broadcast. Mr. 
Wiese was appointed to collect from 
members to support this broadcast. 

Ray Heintz, Sec’y. 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
CHAPTER MEETS. 


The San Joaquin Valley Nursery- 
men’s Association held its February 
meeting at the California hotel, Fres- 
no, February 23. President Ingoldsby, 
of the L. E. Ingoldsby Nursery & 
Floral Shop, Lindsay, presided at the 
overflow dinner meeting, some of 
the members having come more than 
100 miles to attend. Jack Lincke, 
executive secretary of the state as- 
sociation, and Walter B. Balch, of 
the Shell Chemical Co., were the 
speakers. 

Mr. Lincke delivered a 3-point 
message to the group. Telling first of 
the wage survey being conducted 
from his office he explained that 
its main purpose was not to stabilize 
or standardize wages over the state, 
but to make available to each nurs- 
ery owner in each section of the 
state the current wages for certain 
types of nursery work. The advan- 
tage of having this information, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lincke, is that it 
prevents a bluff on the part of an 
employee regarding the possibility 
of going to a competitor at a greatly 
increased wage. It also impresses 
upon the employer the need for in- 
creasing wages of certain employees 
if they are definitely under the cur- 
rent scale. Mr. Lincke’s second point 
was a forecast that help will be 
harder to find on the Pacific coast 
before it becomes easier to get. There 
was no indication that anyone was 
much upset over this forecast, how- 
ever, for it was agreed that such 
conditions indicated good times 
ahead, and while there might be a 





GRAPES 


Per 1000 
Agawam, 2-! $ 80.00 
Agawam, |-! ; 70.00 
Fredonia, 2-! 90.00 
Fredonia, |-! 80.00 
Lindley, |-! 100.00 
Ontario, 2-! . 80,00 
Ontario, |-! 70.00 
*Patricia, 2-! 100.00 
Patricia, |-! 90.00 
Portland, 2-! 80.00 
Portland, |-! 70.00 
Worden, 2-! . ... 80.00 
Worden, |-! .. ... 70.00 
All in storage; can ship any time 
weather permits. 
*Early (ripens between Fredonia and 
Moore's Early). Hardy, heavy cropper. 
See also recent issue of Better Homes 


& Gardens. 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, LTD. 
Winona, Ont. 
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SURPLUS BERRY PLANTS 


50,000 BLACK RASPBERRIES, 

No. | tips. 

Cumberland, New Logan, Morrison 
70,000 RED RASPBERRIES. 

No. 1 suckers. 

Indian Summer, Chief 
25,000 RED RASPBERRIES, 

No. 1 transplants. 

Indian Summer, Chief, Taylor 
20,000 SODUS PURPLE RASP- 

BERRIES, No. | tips. 
10,000 CURRANT PLANTS, 2-yr 

No. 1 and 2-yr. No. 2 

Pres. Wilder, Cherry 

All stock graded carefully to high 
standard. Write for low wholesale 
prices. 


H. E. CONGDON NURSERY 


North Collins, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Still available: Black Raspberry tips, 
St. Regis Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Boysenberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
l-yr. Niagara Grapes, large quantities 
of Strawberries in spring and fall var- 
leties. Write for quotations. 


Also offering good supply of Adams 
and fair amount of Rubel and Ran- 
cocas Blueberries, 1-yr. rooted cuttings, 
35c ea.; $30.00 per 100; $250.00 per 1000. 
Rubel 2-yr. plants, 65e ea.; $60.00 per 
100; $580.00 per 1000. 


L. J. RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Bridgman, Mich. 








CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY 


No. 1 Tips, $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000 
No packing charge. 


BLUE RIDGE GARDENS 


Roanoke, Va. 











BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


3 to 6 ins., 6 to 12 Ins., 12 to 18 ins. 
Well branched 2-yr. stock. 
Cabot - Jersey - Rubel - Pioneer 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


neess Anne, Md. 
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few more headaches with it, it also 
indicated plenty of business for all. 
The third point had to do with the 
possibility of cooperative buying by 
or through the association of the hard- 
er-to-get items that are used in large 
amounts by the nurserymen. Before 
this could be done it would be neces- 
sary to know which items were in 
demand and the total volume of 
business for such items. Then, 
Mr. Lincke believes, it would be pos- 
sible to go to* someone who is 
equipped to make the item, even if 
he is not now making it, and put 
the cards on the table, getting prices 
and delivery dates for that item and 
other up-to-now impossible materials 
at a saving to the members. He told 
also of the plan now being investi- 
gated for having group compensa- 
tion insurance in an established old- 
line company and its savings to the 
individuals. 

A plea was also made for increas- 
ing the membership. According to 
Mr. Lincke, a good trade association 
should have about forty-five per 
cent of the active firms on its mem- 
bership roll. The San Joaquin Val- 
ley Nurserymen’s Association, it 
seems, has about one-half of this 
quota; so it was suggested each mem- 
ber bring in a new member. The 
finances of the association were re- 
ported in excellent shape. 

In his talk on “Soil Fumigation 
with DD” Mr. Balch told of the 
experimental work he has carried 
on for Shell Chemical Corp. with the 
new soil fumigant, DD. This mate- 
rial came into the agricultural pic- 
ture during the war and thus far has 
been used almost exclusively in food 
and fiber production for controlling 
such soil-living pests as nematodes, 
wireworms, the garden centipede and 
probably a host of other soil-living 
insects. In the past year or two 
the material has been taken into 
greenhouses and nurseries all over 
the country, and its use is becoming as 
much a part of the routine at some 
places as is spraying or fertilizing. Mr. 
Balch expressed the opinion that soil 
fumigation in general would become as 
common as watering or spraying. He 
told of the relative ease of use of 
DD, its low cost and high effective- 
ness and of the new package now 
being made available which con- 
tains about one gallon of DD. This 
has been sold by nurserymen to 
home gardeners for the home garden 
soil fumigation. 





CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Art Lloyd has left the California 
Nursery Co. branch at Sacramento 
to join with William Eldredge in a 
new nursery venture at Sacramento. 


EXCELLENT—Firm shipping ber 
color; full strawberry flavor; g 


luxurious green foliage. 


your catalogs. 


Introducing the NEW STREAMLINER Everbearing Strawberry 
: rich, radiant red 
canner and freezer; 
heavy bearer; excellent aroma; sturdy plant with 


Plates are available in four colors or in black and 
white of the new Streamliner strawberry for use in 
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Items to offer for 
1946 Delivery 


BERRIES, general list 

PEACH TREES 

FIG TREES 

GRAPES, complete assortment 

WHITE BIRCH, 8 to 10 and 10 
to 12 ft. 

DOGWOOD, Florida white 

DOGWOOD, Pink-flowering 

NORWAY MAPLE, 8 to 10 and 
10 to 12 ft. 

HORSE CHESTNUT, Red 

GINKGO BILOBA 

OAKS, Red Scarlet and Pink 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS in variety 

CLIMBING and RAMBLER 
ROSES in variety 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Rt. 4, Hillsboro, Ore. 








RASPBERRY PLANTS 


We still have a quantity of the follow- 


ing: 

Per 100 Per 1000 
Willamette ..........$8.00 $65.00 
New Washington ..... . 
Lloyd George 
Cuthbert 
Improved Black Munger 

(Black-Cap) 3 


Write for descriptive wholesale list. 


CALAPOOIA BERRY FARM & NURSERY 
Shedd, Ore. 








ROCKHILL STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No. 1 Crown Divisions 
$65.00 per 1000 
BLUE MT. BERRY FARM 








Box 541 John Day, Ore. 





Mrs. R. Malcolm has succeeded 
Art Lloyd as manager of the Sacra- 
mento branch of the California Nurs- 
ery Co. 

Leslie Merriweather, who recently 
resigned his position as manager of a 
large nursery in southern California, 
has joined the staff of the Capitol 
Nurseries, at Sacramento. 

Louis Lagomarsino, Jr., has re- 
turned from three years in the army. 

Elmer L. Merz, whose main job is 
to keep up to date the catalogs of 
F. Lagomarsino & Sons, Sacramento, 
reports that they have a circulation 
throughout the entire United States, 
as well as in Alaska and the Hawaiian 
islands. He expresses surprise at the 
number of orders coming from the 
territories, but no one who has seen 
the catalogs of this firm is surprised 
that their results are good. Mr. Merz 
is a member of the Sacramento Toast- 
masters’ Club and recently was chair- 
man of a meeting of the group. 


The East Lawn Nursery, Sacra- 
mento, which is managed by Fred 


GRAPEVINES 


EUROPEAN TYPE, table varieties. 
Thompson less, early, white. 
Monu Seedless, early, black. 
Malaga Red, early, large. 
Malaga White, midseason, large. 
Ribier, large, midseason, blue. 
Muscat, large, midseason, white. 
Lady Finger, long, midseason, white. 
Hamburg, midseason, large. 
, large, late, red. 
Emperor, late, red. 
Black Malvoisie, table or wine. 
WINE VARIETIES. 
» black 
Grenache, black. 
Zinfandel, black. 
2 yr., No. 1 
10 for $1.50 
100 for $13.50 
y 1000 for $120.00 
Packing free if cash with order. 
Pierce and Phylloxera certificate. 


GRIMSHAW CITRUS NURSERY 
Hayward, Calif. 


1021 Dublin Bivd., 








DEL RANCHO FORTUNA 


FRUIT TREES 


and 


GRAPEVINES 


P. 0. Box 548 
McFARLAND, CAL. 











Wittsche, makes a specialty of large 
specimen camellias and rhododen- 
drons. The nursery is a popular spot 
for plant enthusiasts and keeps a 
force of eight or nine salesmen busy 
most of the year. Mr. Wittsche 
spends most of his time with a profit: 
able branch of the business, the de- 
signing and execution of home land- 
scaping jobs. 

The Sacramento Camellia Society 
held its annual meeting at McKinley 
park March 8 and 9. Some nursery’ 
men of the 2rea made exhibits. 

George Peterson, of the Lindo 
Nursery, Chico, who is one of the 
leading camellia growers in the state, 
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says he has over 600 named varieties 
in his several acres devoted to the 
crop, but feels he has only about 500 
different kinds, as some varieties have 
more than one name. 

The Bagley Nursery, Paradise, is 
renovating after a more or less dor- 
mant period during the war. Mr. 
Bagley is now back, having spent the 
past few years in war work. 

Blackberries, carefully cultivated by 
home and commercial gardeners, 
have become a pest in the pastures in 
some of the grazing areas in the state. 
County officials are taking steps to 
eradicate them. They are brought in 
by floodwaters and in feed and be- 
come huge clumps over a period of 
years, reducing some irrigated pas- 
tures by fifty per cent in a few years. 

Max Leonard, San Mateo county 
agricultural commissioner, says he can 
now sigh with relief at the war's end. 
For the past four years the three 
Leonard boys have been in the army 
air forces as active flyers. Two of the 
sons are now out of the service, 
while the third has decided to make 
army aviation a career. 

Gilbert Hermans, of Bordeaux, 
France, has been visiting the Califor- 
nia grape-growing and propagating 
areas to take home information on 
American methods of doing these 
jobs. 

A heavy build-up of black scale 
has been reported from Ventura 
county in the citrus and apricot or- 
chards. 

An eastern firm is setting out a 
1,500-acre avocado planting in San 
Diego county. 

Officers of the Superior California 
Nurserymen’s Association for the 
current year are: President, Elmer J. 
Merz; vice-president, Walter Teck- 
lenberg, Teck’s Nursery, Lodi; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ray Heintz, sales 
representative, PacificGuano Co.., 
Oakland. The directors, in addition 
to the officers, are Louis Vistica, Vis- 
tica Nursery, Live Oak; Gene Fowler, 
Fowler’s Nursery, Newcastle. 


The San Francisco Camellia So- 
ciety will hold its show on March 
13 and 14. This is the first show 
since 1941. Prizes are both cash and 
ribbons, and there are classes for ama- 
teurs, estate gardeners and profes- 
sionals. 

Avansino, Mortensen & Co., San 
Bruno, are building three 32x200- 
foot houses which will be used for car- 
nations. This will increase, by 
about a third, the amount of glass 
devoted at this range to carnations. 
Other cut flower crops grown there 
are gladioli, roses and orchids. The 
company has a larger range in the east 
bay area and in addition is a quantity 


306 S$. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 

Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 


Our Fruit Tree Seedlings 

now graded. 

We have surpluses of de- 
sirable grades of almost all 
varieties. 

Telegraph your inquiry at 
our expense. 

Eastern cars now being 
shipped. 

Combination carloads to east- 


ern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 











PAUL'S SCARLET CLIMBER 


One-year, own-root, No. 1}/2 
grade, at $25.00 per 100. Cash 
with order. Express shipment. 


PETERSON & DERING 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 





DOTY & DOERNER, Inc. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 


Portland 1, Oregon 
* 


Wholesale Growers 
of 
General Nursery Stocks 











1000 a Dwarf Boxwood, 18 to 
24 ins. 


500 Green Aucubas, 2 to 3 ft. 
150 Dwarf Alberta Spruce, 2 to 3% ft. 
50 Juniper Meyeri, 3 to 4 ft. 


All stock with perfect fiber roots. 


F. A. DOERFLER & SONS 
Salem, Ore. 











NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply ‘s 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO, 


Hemet, California 





BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


WM. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. 











SHINGLE TOW 


(Baled Cedar Shavings) 


I diate ship t carload lots. 


MONARCH SHINGLE CO. 


P. O. Box 37 North Portland, Ore. 
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buyer of all kinds of cut flowers for 
resale to the local retailers. The com- 
pany does no shipping. 

Nearly every nurseryman or nurs- 
ery supply salesman in the San Fran- 
cisco bay area was present for the 
opening of the Belmont branch of the 
Christensen Nursery Co. This meet- 
ing was the official opening of the 
nursery. The public was not invited, 
but a good time was had by all who 
were there. 

The Martin Poss Nursery & Green- 
houses have been sold to a group of 
businessmen at San Mateo, home of 
the business for over thirty years. 
None of the new owners has had any 
experience in the nursery or florists’ 
business. The group has filed articles 
of incorporation, and the capital will 
be $150,000. The firm will be known 
as the H. M. H. Co., Inc. For the 
present the company is not planning 
to make any changes in policy or per- 
sonnel, but it is advertised that soon 
new branches will be opened in towns 
adjoining San Mateo. Mr. Poss is 
retiring from active business, but will 
continue his numerous civic jobs, in- 
cluding that of county supervisor. 

About five million Oregon certified 
strawberry plants have been sold to 
growers in California this spring. The 
largest numbers have been set out 
in Los Angeles county, where the 
increased plantings indicate a prewar 
rate of production of strawberries. 
Most of the strawberry growing in 
the state is done by Japanese, who 
have been out of the west coast areas 
during the war, but are how per- 
mitted to return. Only about half of 
those who were sent out by the mili- 
tary authorities have returned, and it 
is said that the rest will never do so. 

California net farm income in- 
creased 431 per cent since 1939 com- 
pared with a 273 per cent increase 
for the rest of the nation. 

At least 800 concerns are pack- 
aging frozen foods in California, with 
a prediction of some 2,000 more as 
soon as equipment is available. Some 
of these expect to do custom freez- 
ing for the home vegetable garden- 
ers. 

Planting of citrus fruits will prob- 
ably be reduced for a few years 
to come. Demands are expected to 
drop considerably. One cause for the 
decreased demand is the reduction of 
the military orders from a, peak in 
1945 of 21,000,000 cases of citrus 
juices to an estimated demand in 
1946 of 1,000,000 cases. 

The state of California has ap- 
propriated $90,000 for an insectary 
at the branch experiment station at 
Riverside for the study of insects 
attacking fruit and nursery stock. 

Some nurserymen are concerned 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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SAVE PLANTS. Root-Free Plant Bands, set up in your flats before 
planting, will keep roots neatly separated and reduce losses from 
root injury during transplanting and selling seasons 

SAVE MONEY. No time wasted in separating tangled roots. Speeds 
up transplanting, and enables each salesperson to handle many 
more customers during busy sales periods 


PRICES 
2x2x2'/2 ins., $3.75 per 1000; 21/2x21/2x3 ins., $4.25 per 1000; 
3x3x3 ins., $4.75 per 1000 


F.O.B. PASADENA — ALL SHIPMENTS MADE TRANSPORTATION 
COLLECT. 


5 per cent discount for cash with order. 





Simplifies wrapping 


65 WEST UNION STREET 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND 16, ORE. 





over the discussion of the Florida 
“true name” law, which provides 
heavy penalties if within seven years 
of purchase of nursery stock it can 
be proved the stock is not true to 
name. 

College authorities in the state are 
advising this is the time of year to 
begin actively to control Bermuda 
grass in a nursery. Plowing and disk- 
ing are recommended, and these 
operations are followed with a spray- 
ing of heater oil. Nurserymen who 
are not familiar with the use of oil 
sprays for weed control when the 
weeds are near plants which are to 
be saved are advised to consult their 
county agricultural commissioner or 
farm adviser. 

In 1945 farm prices, including 
nursery stock prices, were double the 


MAHONIA 
AQUIFOLIUM 


3-yr. seedlings, 15 to 24 ins. 
Cut back to 12 ins. when shipped 


$5.00 per 100; $40.00 per 1000 


Liberal count. No packing charge 
if check accompanies order. 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 











1910 base, while wages in California 
on the same projects were three and 
one-half times the 1910 base. 

California flower seedsmen grew 
flowers on over 100,000 acres in 
1945. There will be a great increase 
in 1946, according to present plans, 
as stocks are low and labor and ma- 
terials which were limited to vege- 
table crops for seeds are now to be 
had for the flower seeds. 

The California state department of 
agriculture released over 40,000 para 
sites to combat the Oriental fruit 
moth in Placer county in November. 
These parasites are grown at the Uni- 
versity of California parasite nursery 
and are felt to be effectively con 
trolling this pest. Other parasites are 
raised by the state and are said to be 
holding down the populations of 
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many otherwise not controllable pests 
in nurseries and orchards. 

If dates come high, keep in mind 
that a relatively large date garden 
in southern California recently sold 
for slightly over $4,500 per acre. 
There were no improvements or liv- 
ing quarters on the place. 

The extension service of the Uni- 
versity of California has published 
a list of the most suitable varieties 
of fruit, nut and citrus trees, as well 
as ornamentals, for planting in south- 
ern California. The list includes va- 
rieties developed in the past five 
years, as well as older satisfactory 
kinds. Many so-called standard va- 
rieties of the deciduous trees are not 
on this list, as they do not do well 
in the mild southern California win- 
ters. Anyone wanting the list may 
have it from his farm adviser or 
directly from the Extension Service, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

The oak twig borer is a problem 
over much of the state, and nursery- 
men are advised this is the time of 
the year to cut out and burn in- 
fested clumps of the oak twigs. 

Postwar rubber-tired garden trac- 
tors suitable for use in nurseries and 
said to be superior to any used be- 
fore are being manufactured in Cali- 
fornia now. The makers expect to 
have a quantity ready by early Febru- 
ary. This is the first time such a tool 
has been made west of the Rocky 
mountains. W. B. B. 





MISSOURI ENTOMOLOGIST. 


J. A. Denning, state entomologist 
for Missouri, has announced his resig- 
nation from office. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Lloyd E. Adams, former 
entomologist of the division. Mr. Den- 
ning plans to enter private business 
and will be associated with Goff-Den- 
ning, Inc., insect pest and plant dis- 
ease specialist at Kirkwood, Mo. 

Mr. Adams, new official in the 
agriculture department, specialized in 
entomology and plant pathology at 
the University of Missouri. Bert O. 
Brayton, former associate entomolo- 
gist, will be located at Jefferson City 
with Mr. Adams. 





HORACE BURTNER, formerly 
owner of the Oakland Nursery, Oak- 
land, IIl., is starting a nursery at Miles 
City, Mont. 


JAMES H. WALKER, Midland, 
Tex., has been employed at Cannon's 
Nursery, at Arlington, since his dis- 
charge from the navy. In June Mr. 
Walker will operate the Walker 
Nursery, at Midland, which is now 
owned and operated by his father, 
R. O. Walker. 








Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 
Liners: 2@¢ line; minimum order $1.00 











HELP WANTED 


Nursery Sales Manager 


Man to take charge of wholesale and 
retail nursery sales program for old, 
established, nationally known nursery 
— io in northeastern Ohio near Cleve- 
and. 

Must have good wholesale following 
and be thoroughly experienced in the 
sale of nursery products both wholesale 
and retail. 

In reply state ase. qualifications, ex- 
periences, and salary expecte 

All replies held strictly confidential. 


Address Box 416, 
Nurseryman. 


care of American 








HELP WANTED 


Working foreman for nursery sales 
grounds in the vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Must have some sales ability and be 
capable of handling men. References 
required. State experience and salary 
expected. Address Box 421, care of 
American Nurseryman, 


FOR SALE 


16-acre tract of land, with 6 acres 
planted in evergreens, Norway and 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue and Engel- 
mann Spruce, Fraser and Douglas Fir, 
Red, White and Ponderosa Pine, Hem- 
lock, ete. Stock planting progressive 
1941 to 1945, run 18 inches to 4 feet. 
Good for Christmas trees and orna- 
mentals. Present income up to $2,000.00 
per year. Trade established for spring 
and fall sales and living Christmas 
trees. Land is excellent high ground, 
good for additional plantings or for 
building lots. No buildings or tools. 
7 miles from New Haven Green, just off 
Route 15. For sale as a unit $12,500.00. 
Good operator could liquidate invest- 
ment in 6 years and profit well on both 
land and trees 


STEDDIFORD PITT COMPANY, owner 
Warner Road Clintonville, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN 


Nursery operating 600 acres in south- 
ern Michigan needs foreman; should 
know budding and handling of men. 
Excellent salary and bonus. Position 
permanent to right man. Address Box 
412, care of American Nurseryman. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted an all-around nursery propa- 
gator. Piease state qualifications and 
age. 


Address Box 415, care of American 
Nurseryman. 


FOR SALE 
NURSERY 


66 acres, about 6 acres in nursery, all 
young and salable stock, best varieties, 
balance farm ground, pasture and some 
timber. Pre-Revolutionary War house, 
9 rooms, electric heat, water. Small 
tenant house, old outside bake oven, 
barn and other buildings. Cement high- 
way, good location for any business. 
30 mi. to Philadelphia. Price $18,000.00. 
Stock at inventory. 

WALDO MILLER, R.D. 1, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 








WANTED 


Small nursery with store and small 
modern residence. Would consider in- 
terest with anyone interested in build- 
ing multi-unit retail operation. 

Address Box No. 420, care of Amer- 
ican Nurseryman. 














HELP WANTED—Man experienced in 
propagating, growing and selling perennials, 
pot plants, etc., wanted by small nursery also 
handling evergreens, fruit trees, shrubs, etc., 
near Chicago. Excellent location; rapidly in- 
creasing business for cash-and-carry sales. 
This position offers a good opportunity for an 
honest, capable and industrious man who 
wants to build his future and expects to work 
for it. None other need apply. Give age, ex- 
perience and salary. Address Box 418, care 
of American Nurseryman. 





HELP WANTED—Working foreman for 
retail landscape nursery. References re- 
quired. House will be available later. Good 
opportunity for right man. 


STEELE’'S NURSERIES, Palmyra, N. J. 





MAN WANTED—To take charge of smal! 
nursery. Can use someone with little expe- 
rience, but must be reliable and willing to 
work. EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 1110 Ma- 
jestic Bldg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





JOHN SANDERS, Sanders Nurs- 
ery Co., St. Louis, Mo., was released 
from active duty in the marine corps 
last month and has reopened his nurs- 
ery sales office on Clayton road. 


FOR SALE 


100-acre nursery. Acres in 
spruce, pines, hedges, shrubs and 
shade trees. Modern home, tenant 
house, barns, sheds. Large ware- 
house on C. M. & St. P. R. R., with 
office and salesrooms. Privately 
owned and operated for 30 yrs. 
Well located on good highways. 
In prosperous farming communit 
and convenient to Madison. Sout 
central Wisconsin. 


JOHN R. LEATHERMAN 
421 Oak St., Baraboo, Wis. 








FOR SALE 


Eastern Ohio Nursery. 115 acres, well 
established wholesale and dealer busi 
ness, well equipped with residences, 
barns and greenhouses; sprinkler sys- 
tem, storage, etc. Address Box 22, 
care of American Nurseryman 











NURSERY FOR SALE 


60x60 storage, residence, 40 acres of 
land, office, barn, tenant house, and all 
nursery stock on land, tools, —. a 
ments, team, located on main highw 
out of Muskogee, Okla., $12,500. 00; halt 
cas 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 
P.O, Box 798 Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 














CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


PIXWELL GOOSEBERRIES AND NEW- 
KURGH RASPBERRIES. Newburgh Rasp- 
berries, 1 to 2-yr., $5530 per 1000. Pixwell 
Gooseberries, 2-yr., pool 40c each by the 
100 or — 10 per cent discount for cash 
with orde 

The Pixwell Gooseberry, originated by Dr. 
Yaeger, of the North Dakota experiment 
station, is on the recommended fruit list of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and will soon be 
the leading variety. According to the North 
Dakota station bulletin, Pixwell bears 60 
per cent more than Carrie, and the berries 
are about twice as large. We found this true 
in our tests; we tested all the leading varie- 
ties and found Pixwell the best of all. The 
bush is fast growing, extremely hardy; ber- 
ries of super quality, sweet, easy to pick, 
can be eaten out of the hand, hang on long 
stems and stay on bushes until fall. 

CHWAB FRUIT FARM & NURSERY 
220 N. Fifth St., Mankato, Minn. 





CONCORD GRAPE CUTTINGS taken from 
young thrifty vineyard (20 acres); carefully 

made by experienced workmen; tied 100 to 
bunch, $6.00 per 1000; Fredonia, $8.00 per 
1000. ‘Can ship any time this winter. Strong, 
l-yr. Concord vines, $8. 00 per 100, $75.00 per 
1000. All F.O.B. her 

IDEAL FRUIT FARM, Stillwell, Okla, 


THORNLESS Per 100 Per 1000 
YOUNGBERRIES 6.00 46.00 
STRAWBERRIES 
sateen: Dunla nd Bl akemore. 
ENTON COUNTY. NURSERY CoO. 
Rogers, Ark. 


STREAMLINER EVERBEARING STRAW- 
BERRIES—1000 plants, $40.00; Minnesota, 
$25.00; 600 of each variety, $30.00. Intro- 
ducer. Plants in great demand. Grow for 
1947. Extraordinary catalog. 

Oak Hill Nursery, New Buffalo, Mich. 


CONCORD GRAPE CUTTINGS, carefully 
made, tied with wire, $5.00 per 1000. Cash 
with order. Can make immediate shipment. 
Packing free. 

ZILKE BROS. NURSERY, Baroda, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Certified, Iowa- 
grown; Dunlap, Blakemore, Beaver, $8.00 per 
1000. Minnesota 1166 Everbearing, $20.00 per 
1000. Fresh plants, prompt shipment. 

RIDER NURSERY, Farmington, Iowa 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
1,000,000 Gem at $12.50 per 1000. Also St. 
Regis (Evb.) Raspberry plants at $30.00 per 
1000. Cash, F.O.B. Hamilton, Mont. 

DAVIS & DAVIS, Hamilton, Mont. 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
If you want a reliable source of good new 
land Strawberry plants, I can furnish up to 
3,000,000 at the following prices: 


Blakemore . 

Missionary 

Dunlap 

Ambrosia 

New Robinson 

Progressive Everbearing 

Minnesota 1166 Everbearing J 
Have grown and shipped plants for 2 

years. Plants will be well graded and packed. 

Reference: Hamilton County Agriculture De- 

partment, Courthouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. H. LEAMON, Rt. 1, Ooltewah, Tenn. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Gem and Minnesota 1166, $20.00 per 1900. 
Gemzata, $30.00 per 1000. 
Streamliner, $40.00 per 1000. 
DOLLAR NURSERY, Bloomfield, Ia. 


CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY, No. 1 Tips, 
$3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. No packing 


charge. 
BLUE RIDGE GARDENS 
Roanoke, Va. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Certified, hardy northern-grown Dunlap, 
$8.00 per 1000; fresh plants. Prompt ship- 
ment 

IOWA NURSERY, Farmington, Ia 











SENATOR DUNLAP STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 


Grown on new ground, state inspected. 

No. 1 plants, $7.00 per 1000; $6.00 per 1000 
in lots of 10,000 or more. All plants dug 
fresh for each order and packed to reach you 
in good condition. Forty years’ experience. 
Buy the best for less. 

Terms: 60 per cent cash with order, bal- 
ance on delivery, — free. Order now. 
We will ship to suit 

RA ATHBUN NURSERY co. 
3, Angola, Ind. 


SALE ON a PLANTS 
RASPBERRY PLA We have a small 
surplus of 10,000 St. ‘Seats Everbearing Red 
Raspberries, 1-yr. plants. We offer them at 
$40.00 per 1000. 10,000 Indian Summer 
Sy See Red Raspberry, 1-yr. plants, 
I 





& 
60.00 per 1000. About 10,000 Eldorado 
Blackberry Root Cutting plants, 1-yr., No. 2, 
at $20.00 per 1000. Sample of plants upon 
request. Cash with order, packing free. Can 
ship immediately. 
ZILKE BROS. NURSERY, Baroda, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, certified by state 
department of agriculture. Grown on new 
land. We are now booking orders for spring 
delivery as follows: Blakemore, $5.50 per 
1000; Ambrosia, Tenn. Supreme, Premier, 
Dunlap, $8.50 per 1000; Gem, Mastodon, Pro- 
gressive Everbearing, $10. 00 per 1000; Minn. 
1166 (named Evermore), $15.00 per 1000. 20 
per cent deposit oo you plants at the 
proper time next spri 

ROMINES PLANT FARM, Dayton, Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Progressive 
Everbearing, $10.00 per 1000. For March or 
April shipment. Fresh dug, direct from grow- 
ing block. Progressive is the “everbearingest”’ 
strawberry of all and the sweetest. Not 
large, but is always in bloom and fruit and 
has the delicious fragrance and sweetness of 
the wild strawberries. 

HENRY FIELD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Shenandoah, Ia. 














Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants. Real 
producers; good plants grown on good soil; 
plenty of moisture, good root system; assured 
good, young, healthy, fresh dug, state-in- 
spected plants; well packed; will reach you 
in good growing condition; $8.00 per 1000. 
Write - _petees on larger amounts. Booking 
orders n 

RILEY" s NURSERY, Concordia, Kan. 


GEM EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 





©, unmixed, lIowa-grown, snes. 
er 1000; 3000 or more, $12.00 
ice plants, freshly dug, careful me --f 
ing; ‘prompt shipment of orders. 
Cc. D. WRIGHT, Hamburg, Iowa. 


CONCORD GRAPE CUTTINGS, 200,000 
well cared for since being out, $4.50 per 1000. 
BENTON COTNTY NURSERY co” INC., 
Rogers, Ark. 





BULBS 


CANNAS 

Select stock 3 to 6 eyes, dormant roots. 

City of Portland, pink, 

The President, scarlet, 

King Humbert, red, 
Yellow King Humbert. 
$5.50 per 100, $50.00 per 1000. 
Ask = prices on Glads, Dahlias, Tube- 
roses, 
GILMORE PLANT & BULB CO., INC 
Julian, N. C. 








150,000 CANNA THE PRESIDENT 
Tall, large, scarlet flowers, green foliage. 
Carefully grown under our personal super- 
vision, guaranteed true to name. Strong 2 
to 5-eye St pag Dama graded, $8.00 
ne 100, $60.00 pe 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS Per 1000 
30,000 Margaret Beaton, $15. 
30,000 Margaret Beaton, No. 6 
$13. one ey $9.00 in 5000 lots. 
Ter Cash with order. 
GRUNDY'S s GARDENS, Anton, Tex. 








EVERGREENS 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SURPLUS EVERGREENS 
Heavier Grades 


Andorra Juniper, 30 to 36 ins..... 
Savin Juniper, 24 to 30 ins. 
Pfitzer Juniper, 30 to 36 ins 
Virginalis Juniper, 30 to 36 ins. 
English Juniper, 4 to 5 ft. 
Globe Arborvitae, 24 to 30 ins 
Plume Cypress, 5 to 6 ft... 
American Arborvitae, 6 to 6 ft.. 
Smaller Sizes 
Ashford Juniper, 24 » 30 = 
Ashford Juniper, 2% to 3 f 
Ashford Juniper, ; 
Swedish Juniper, : 
Savin Juniper, 18 to 24 ins...... 
Globe Arborvitae, 15 to 18 ins 
Polish Juniper, 18 to 24 ins. 2 
Transplanted and cultivated trees. Truck- 
loads and carlots only. 
HENRY NURSERIES, Henry, Ill. 


EVERGREENS—Juniper, Irish, 4 to 5 ft., 
$3.00; 6 to 6 ft., $4.00. 

Juniper, Meyer’ s, 24 to 30 ins., $3.00; 30 to 
36 _ins., 

Juniper, ee, 30 to 36 ins., $1.75; 36 to 
42 ins., $2.50. 

Juniper, virginiana glauca, 3 to 4 ft., $2.75; 
4 to 6 ft., $3. 

Pine, Mugho, 15 to 18 ins., $2.00; 18 to 24 
ins., $2.75. 

WAYNESBORO ee 
Waynesboro, Va 


SVERGREENS—RSTABLISHED STOCK 

If you need stock for spring trade in 
Spruce or Fir, we can offer on a you-dig, cash- 
and-carry basis Norway and White Spruce 
18 ins. to 4 ft., 50c per ft.; Colorado Blue 
Spruce 18 to 24 ins., 75c per ft. Also, Fraser 
Fir, Concolor, Engelmann, Pine, etc. 20,000 
trees planted. First buyers have choice of 
field. Or will sell 15 paves of land and stock 
complete for $12,600. 

STEDDIFORD PITT co., owner 

Warner Road, Clintonville, Conn. 


WINTERBERRY (Ilex verticillata). Trans- 
planted, field-grown 18 to 24 ins., $3.50 per 
10, $30.00 per 100; 2 to 3 ft., $5.00 per 10, 
$45.00 per 100 

w AYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va 


10,000 HEMLOCK, field-grown, twice trans- 
planted, 8 to 12 ins., $20.00 per 100, $185.00 
per 1000. Booking orders for spring delivery. 
Also B&B wz per truck or carload. 

DAVID C. KANEFF NURSERY, RFD 3, 

Marietta, O. 


LINING-OUT STOCK. Grafts, cuttings and 
seedlings of good quality. Some new and in- 
ss introductions of Azaleas, Taxus, 

ete. Ask for our list. | 2 D aaa 
MECLEN & SON, Westbury, L. I., N ; 


yt AZALEAS 
pny y A pink, heavy, good spread. 
2 $10. oO, per 100, $76.00 per 1000. 
MRS. °GHARL IE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


EVERGREEN LINERS 
gg sas transplants for Spring 1946. 
Write for list. 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Johnstown, Pa. 


3000 PLATTE RIVER JUNIPERS, trans- 


lanted spring, 1943. 
yi _— Ea. Per 10 Ea. Per oe 
1.50 $1.2 


3 to 4 ft., B& 
THE HARRIS PO ARDENS: Enterprise, Kan. 


v een Lining-out Stock. 
— Per 100 Per 1000 
Colo. Blue Spruce, 4-yr. sdigs. .$4.50 
Colo. Silver Cedars, 4 to 10 ins.. 7.00 7 
LITTLETON NURSERIES, Littleton, Colo. 


Com t> : 
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LINING-OUT STOCK. 


Picea Excelsa, 2-yr. 
Picea Excelsa, 3-yr. 
Picea Pungens, 2-yr. 
Picea Pungens, 3-yr. 
Picea Pungens, 4-yr. 
Pinus Strobus, 3-yr. 
Tsuga Canadensis, 2 
plants 
Tsuga ~ -eenenueen 3-yr. trans- 


plan 
Taxus Guapitints. 3-yr. trans- 
plants 


Taxus Hicksl, 3-yr. transplants. 
Taxus Hatfield, rooted cuttings. . 
Taxus Cuspidata, rooted cuttings. 
Taxus Canadensis Stricta, rooted 
cuttings 
Taxus Overeinder, rooted 
cuttings 
Taxus Hicksi, rooted cuttings. 
Taxus Capitata, rooted cuttings. 60. 
Only 10 per cent of Capitata furnished with 
Taxus orders. Shipment of rooted cuttings 
after May. 
Acer Polymorphum on een pot- 
oreve grafts; per 100, $100 
ERKADE'S NURSERIES, , =~ N. J. 


EUONYMUS COLORATUS 





Creeping broad-leaved evergreen ground 
cover, leaves turning to purplish-red in 
winter, 2 to 3 ft., Mg ea. any quantity. 
F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. 

GLASSCOCK BROS. 
6119 Agnes Ave. Kansas City 4, Mo. 


FRUIT TREES 


JUMBO-SIZE FRUIT TREES. Elberta 
Peach, 6 to 7 ft., $9.50 per 10; $85.00 per 100. 
Large Montmorency Cherry, i to 1%-in. cal., 
$12.50 per 10. Apple, een varieties, 1's 
to 2-in. cal., $25.00 per 1 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va 


HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES 
Crath Carpathian English Walnut, Black 
Walnut, Butternut, Heartnut. Orders for less 
than 10 not accepted. Price Ld A request. 
ERNATH’'S NURSE 
R. D.1 i N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES and BERRY PLANTS— 
Assorted Varieties eae Sizes. Send your 
Want List for quotation 

WAYNESBORO. NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


ELBERTA reac. 18 to 24 ins., $20.00 
per 100; 2 to 3 ft., $30.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft. 
$45.00 per 100; 4 nt 6 ft., $66.00 per 100. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


PEACH SEEDLINGS. 2 to 3 ft., suitable 
for budding early summer, $8.00 per 100; 
$65.00 per 1000. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


400 Dartioss, ones, iie- in., 400 Kieffer 
Pears, 11/16-i $1.0 ch. 
BENTON COUNTY. NURSERY co., Inc. 
Rogers, Ark. 
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MARCH 15, 1946 


GRASS SODS 


We again ante. after four years’ absence, 
your GRASS SODDING contracts. No job too 
large = a small for us to handle. 

BOTT’S GARDEN SERVICE 
“lo 208, Flushing, N. Y. 








HARDY PLANTS 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Field Clumps 
Here is a chance to get some of the newer 
varieties. Red Velvet, Ruby Pompon, Silver 
Moon, Mrs. DuPont, Mrs. 8S. Rotan, Cydonia, 
Autumn Lights, Red Spoon, Pink Spoon, 
Sept. Bronze, Prof. Sam Williston, Imp. Dean 
Kay, Bronze Cushion and Pink Cushion at 
26c eac 
Also have these in 
lish varieties. 





2-inch pots; new Eng- 


Mary Sutherland, wine color... 
Salmon Freda, salmon-pink 
Sunlit, yellow-bronze 

Coppelia, Indian-red 

Alabaster, incurved white 

Mrs. Smeardon, unique old rose 
Sandy Richie, red, yellow reverse 
Rose Princess, salmon-rose 

Leda, large heliotrope-pink 

Una, pink, silver reverse 

Yellow Gown, yellow incurved 
Gladiator, rich crimson 

2 each of the above English varieties, $5. 00 


Eureka, brilliant golden-orange 

Serene, new white Cushion 

Yellow Supreme, new pure yellow Cushion 

Burma, bronze and soft orange 

Fred Peel, yellow buttons “< 

Harbor Lights, luminous pale yellow. 

Mandalay, brilliant orange. 

Romany, carmine-bronze a a 
GARTMAN’'S LAKEVIEW GARDENS 

Fond Du Lac, Wis. 





NEW and CHOICE PERENNIALS 


PENSTEMON CHERRY GLOW (Firebird) 
Ruby-crimson Foxglove-like blooms. Pot 
plants, $3.00 per 12; $18.00 per 100. 
PYRETHRUM MRS. D. B. BLISS. New 
lovely single salmon-pink. Pot plants, $3.50 
per 12; $20.00 per 100. 
GAILLARDIA MR. SHERBROOKE. 
large —_— Pot plants, $3.00 per 12; 
per 10 
HEMBROCALL IS GOLDENI. 
$2.50 per 12; $15.00 per 100. 
HEMEROCALLIS OPHIR. 
best yellow day lilies. $4.00 per 12; 
100. 
VIOLET ROYAL ROBE. 
lustrous purple violets. Pot 
per 12; $18.00 per 100. 
THE BEST AGES 
er 12 Per 100 


-$3.00 $18.00 


Best 
$18.00 
Fine orange. 


One of the 
$25.00 per 
large 
$3.00 


Unusually 
plants, 


Pot plants 
BERCHW OOD CHALL ENGER, 


BLUE LAGOON. Beautiful 
medium blue 
P ee Pure pink novi- 


3.50 20.00 


3.00 18.00 
VIOL ETTA. Deep violet-purple 3.50 20.00 
CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 
8 Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 





Per 100 

Alyssum Saxatile Compactum Bg 0 
Aquilegia Longissima hybrids 

Crimson Star 

Mrs. Scott Elliott's strain 
Campanula Rapunculoides 
Candytuft Queen of Italy 
Chelone Torreyi 
Coreopsis Double Sunburst..... ‘ 
Dianthus Plumarius Spring Beauty 
Digitalis, Shirley hybrid, Ist size.. 
Digitalis, Shirley hybrid, 2nd size 
Gaillardia Portola hybrids 
Lupinus Russell, i 
Lupinus Russell, 


GP BP G0 GO im DS bo bS GO 


2nd size.... 


Chrysanthemum September Jewels. .... 
Above stock is two years transplanted, ex- 
cept second size. Priews F.O.B, Nursery; box- 
ing aes packing a 
. NIGARD NURSERY, 


MUMS 
Field-grown ¢ namge 
Cushion, pink and bronze. 
Santa Claus, red Cushion 
Sonia, purple Cushion 
Sept. Bronze, Pompon. . 
Avalanche, white 
Snow Queen, white 
Ann Miller, early bronze 
Eugene O. Nander, yellow 
Mrs. Pierre duPont, peach- bronze 
Caliph, red 
Red Flare, reddish-bronze Pompon.. 
Hill Crest, crimson-scarlet 
Golden Dome, yellow 
Leda, pink 
Rose Pincer, salmon-rose. 2.50 
LITTLETON NURSERIES, Littleton, Colo. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. _ Several 
thousand divisions; pink, white, yellow, some 
— also pink and bronze cushion, 2%c 

fy 5 in above colors and mixed, 1%c 
o., net cash. 
HILLVIEW GARDENS, Fort Madison, Ia. 


Herbster, Wis. 








ONE OF THE BEST NEW HARDY MUMS 
OLIVE LONGLAND 

Large double apricot-toned salmon-pink 

flowers. Very free bloomer. Late Septem- 

ber on. An excellent cut flower. Height 2 ft. 

Potted plants, $3.00 per 10; $25.00 per 100. 

Rooted cuttings, $2.50 per dozen; $18.00 per 


00. 

Send for our new trade list featuring over 
100 other new and better varieties of hardy 
Chrysanthemums, and a complete selection 
of the new and better perennials, etc. 

CARROLL GARDENS 
Westminster, Md. 





The DELPHINIUM of TOMORROW 


LYONDEL GIANT HYBRIDS 
Massive Spikes—Stately—Majestic—Color- 
ful. A new strain especially selected for its 
large-size flowers and wide range of beauti- 
ful colors. Doubles, semidoubles, singles. Ex- 
tremely hardy. 
$4.00 per doz., $25.00 per 100 


CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 
6 Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 





NIES 
‘~ 100 Per 1000 


3 to b-eye divisions 
$460.00 


Baroness Schroeder, 
Edulis Superba, pink 
Felix Crousse, red... 
Festiva Maxima, white 
Floral Treasure, pink 
Fragrans, red 

Lady Leonora Bramwell, 
Modeste Guerin 

Queen Victoria, 

Sarah Bernhardt, 
Peonies according to color .00 

PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS, Boonville, Ind. 


HEMEROCALLIS 

Kwanso Flore Pleno. The only doubie day 
lily known. Prize-winner Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Large golden-bronze flowers 
in July and August; 3% to 4 ft. tall. $15.00 
per 100. Large rhizomes. 

ORIENTAL IRIS (Kaempferi) 

The modern orchid of the garden. The 
greatest gift of the Orient to the American 
gardener. We offer strong, large divisions of 
choice varieties with large flowers. Doubles 
and singles in mixed colors. $15.00 per 100. 

Order early. Cash with order, please. 
BROOKFIELD GARDENS, Delaware, N. J. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Field clumps with all side shoots intact. 

Algonquin, Autumn Lights, Aurora, Caliph, 
Cydonia, Silver Moon, Yellow Dean Kay, 
Harmony, King Midas, Normandie, Pohat- 
cong, Early Bronze. 

$2.50 per 10 
Pink, Bronze and Red Cushions, 
Spoon, Mrs. DuPont, Garden Queen. 
$3.50 per 10 
WHEATRIDGE NURSERY 
Wheatridge, Colo. 

5000 HARDY PHLOX, mixed divisions. 
$7.50 per 100. Good for department store 
trade 

cL ov ERDALE GARDENS & NURSERY 
R. R. Peoria, Ill. 


PERENNIAL VERBENAS. scarlet - red, 
white, lavender, bright pink, nice field plants, 
good count, $4.00 per 100, $50.00 per 2000. 
No orders for less than 100 of one color. 
MRS. CHARLIE RORINSON, Greenville. Ga 


See our list of NEW SUMMER-FLOWER- 
ING MUMS in March 1 issue or write for 
folder. 

CORLISS BROS., INC. NURSERIES 
Gloucester, Mass. 


VIOLETS. 
Sweet-scented blue, hardy, heavy bloomers; 
large plants, $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


If you don't find what vou want 
trv a Classified Ad 
under the heading “Wanted.” 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 


white. 


27 
pink 
60 








Orchid 




















ROOTS 


HORSE-RADISH PLANTS, state inspect- 
ed, selected plants. 6 to 10 ins. long, 3/16-in. 
root cuttings, $1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1000; 
5/16-in. and up, $1.50 per 100, $12.50 per 1000. 
F.O.B. Chicago. Less 2 per cent for cash 
with order. These are strong, clean healthy 
plants and shipped to order. RANDOLPH 
MARKET NURSERY, 808 W. Randolph &t., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 
All sizes from ‘'g-in. to 2-in. Also a lin- 
ing-out grade. Immediate shipment from 
storage; perfect condition. Will gladly quote 
you prices per 100 or per 1000. 
Cc. D. WRIGHT, Hamburg, Iowa. 


GIANT VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 
ready for immediate shipment, \% to -in., 
$7.50 per 1000; % to %-in., $15.00 per 1000; 
boxing at cost. 

ASHCRAFT NURSERY 
R. R. No. 1, Box 78 Copemish, Mich. 


HORSE-RADISH 
1000 1-in. cal., $10.00 per 100 
BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CO., INC 
Rogers, Ark 
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ONION SETS—Yellow or white, best 
quality, $4.50 for 32-lb. bushel, $4.26 in 10- 
bu. lots. Special prices to large dealers or 
commercial growers. F.O.B. cash. 

LAUREL NURSERY 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. ¥. 


McDONALD RHUBARB 
Good-size divisions, $20.00 per 100. 
Cash with order; packing free. 
KEELER'S GARDENS 
Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 








SEEDS 


After filling our contracts we 
following seeds to offer: 
Kentucky Coffee Tree 
Osage Orange 
Russian Olive, C.S ° 
Red Cedar (J. Virg.), C.B......ccceeeees 
Redbud 
Privet, Sinense, " 

Write for quantity prices. Will be pleased 
to contract for 1946 crop 
RIGDON'S TREE SEEDS, Stillwater, Okla. 


19465 crop PEACH PITS, southern collected. 
High germination. Small seeds, $3.50 per 
bu.; medium, $2.60 per bu.; large, $2.00 per 
bu. Chinese Arborvitae seeds, $3.00 per Ib. 
Peach, Plum, Apricot, 1 ft., 20c; 2 ft., 30c; 
3 ft., “40c; 4 ft., 60c; 6 ft., 70c; 6 ft., 80c. 
Seediing peach trees for grafting or budding. 
$26.00 per 1000, $3.00 per 100. Cash with 
order. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 





have the 








SHRUBS and TREES 


NURSERY STOCK 
We offer for Spring use: 
Taxus cuspidata capitata, 12 to 15, 
18 to 24 ins. 
Taxus bacc. repandens, 10 to 12 ins. 
Tsuga canadensis, 6 to 9, 9 to 12, 12 to 165, 
15 to 18 ins. 
Acer palmatum (red Jap 
varieties, 15 to 18 ins. 
Pieris floribunda, 12 to 15 ins. 
Pieris japonica, 12 to 15 ins. 
Kalmia latifolia, 8 to 12 ins. 
Cham. obt. nana gracilis, 2-yr. gr. 
Cornus florida rubra, 3 to 4 ft. 
Syringa, dbl. French, 18 to 24 ins. 
Daphne mezereum rubra, 12 to 15 ins. 
Laburnum vossi, 18 to 24 ins. 
Hydrangea P. G., liners. 
Ampelopsis veitchi, strong, 2 to 2% ft. 
Rhododendron ponticum, understock. 
See our listing for: 
Roses, H. T. and Climbers. 
Magnolia in variety. 
Rhododendron hybrids. 
Azaleas in variety. 





15 to 18, 


maple), grafted 


Ask prices. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO., INC. 
Westbury, L. L, N. Y. 





We offer this choice stock for immediate 
sale in units of 50, 100 or carlots. 


Pfitzer Junipers, 2 to 3 ft 
English Juniper (communis), 4 to 6 ft... 
English Juniper (communis), 6 to 6 ft... 
Pyramidalis Arborvitae, 3 to 3% ft 
Andorra Juniper, 2 to 3 ft 
Chinese Compacta Arbv., 2 
Cotoneaster francheti, 
= Thunbergi, 18 to 24 ins., bare 
white Dogwood, 4 to § ft 
White Dogwood, 56 to 6 ft 
Pin Oak, 5 to 6 f 
Pin Oak, 6 to 8 ft.. 
Willow Oak, 5 to 6 ft... 
Willow Oak, 6 to 8 ft 
Chinese Elm, 6 to 8 ft 
Chinese Elm, 8 
American Elm, 6 to 8 ft 
All plants properly 
ready for sale. 
TRITSCHLER’'S NURSERY 
2816 West End Ave. Nashville 5, Tenn. 


WE STILL HAVE Per 100 
100 Bed Re (Rubrum), 2 to 3 ft., 
. -$12.50 


140 Red Siiap le (Rubrum), 3 to 4 ft. 

X, s +» 19.00 
100 Red ‘Maple (Rubrum), 4 to 6 he 

X, str., 27.50 
125 Am. Ash (W. Amer.), 2 to 3 tt. 

X, str., br. 14.50 
100 Am. Ash (W. Amer.), 3 to 4 wed 
X, str., $0. 50 
200 Yellow Poplar, 2 to 3 ft., X, str., ; br. 
100 Yellow Poplar, 3 to 4 ft., X, str., br. 
150 Sugar Maple (Sac.), 3 to 4 ft., 
str., br. 
175 Am. Beech (Fagus), 


1.50 
trimmed, finished, 





br. 
Please give shipping point. 
with order. Samples on request. Free pack- 
ing. We pay all shipping costs. Out of all 
liners. These prices good until 
March 30. 
WHERRY’'S NURSERIES, St. Marys, W. Va 


me Ky 1 beeen 100 §=61000 810,000 
$2.25 $17.50 





0 
SILVER. MAPLE (Acer Saccharinum) 
121 one 7.60 $60. 00 

15.00 

3.00 25.00 
BOHL ENDER ‘NURSERIES CO 


Tipp City, Ohio, Bst. 1849 
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SHRUBS and TREES—Continued 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
This list cancels all previous ones. 

TERMS: Goods packed and shipped at cost 
and risk of buyer. Beetle tag furnished. 
EY: BB-Balled and Burlap. R-Bare Root. 
B-Ball C-Cuttings. X-For each time 
transplanted. 

PRICES: Quoted per 100; 10 per cent off on 
1000 lots; 250 at 1000 rate. 10 per cent 
added if less than 100 of a sort. 

PAYMENT: Cash with order. 





All potted and larger stock ready now ex- 
cept where noted by asterisk. 
Bare Root and Grafted Stock 


April 15, 1946. 


available 


Bare pots, 
Large Size Cuttings Used root l-yr. 
Andromeda japonica, “% to 6 ins.$20.00 ‘ 
japonica, 6 to 8 ins. 30.00 ain 
*Amygdalus rosea . $15.00 
*Azalea amoena. |} aes 20.00 
hinodegiri All these va- .... 20.00 
kaem,. fedora. . rieties in eu 20.00 
kaem. hybrids flats, nice nee 20.00 
ledifolia alba bushy plants ... 20.00 
Pink Pearl at $18.00 Pep 20.00 
hinomayo per 100, wan 20.00 
Salmon Queen 24 to flat mre 2 
maxwelli 
Chamaecyparis pisifera 
pisifera aurea 
pisifera filifera 
pisifera filifera aurea 
pisifera plumosa 
pisifera plumosa aurea 
pisifera plumosa lutescens 
pisifera squarrosa veitchi 
*Cotoneaster microphylla 
*Cytisus scoparius strictus 
Euonymus rad. vegetus 
Gordonia alatamaha 
llex crenata -y 
c. microphylla 
e. latifolia . 
ec. con., bulls ata.. 
glabra r., 25.00 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 
communis depressa plumosa 
excelsa stricta : 
horizontalis 
horizontalis douglasi 
squamata meyeri 
squamata parsoni 
litoralis 
Leucothoe axil. 
Pachysandra, 50 in flat, 
per 100 sau 
*Pyracantha coc. lalandi 
Taxus baccata repandens 
cuspidata ei 
cuspidata capitata 
cuspidata intermedia 
cuspidata nana (brev ifolia) 
media hicksi . 
media hatfieldi 
Thuja occidentalis ? 
occidentalis elegantissima 
occidentalis globosa 
occidentalis lutea 
occidentalis nigra 
occidentalis py ramidalis 
occidentalis rosenthali 
occidentalis spiralis 
occidentalis wareana 
plicata 
“Vv eernens burkwoodi 
GRAFTED STOCK 
Chamaecyparis obtusa nana 
Juniperus chinensis columnaris 
Flowering Cherry, choice varieties 
Flowering Crab, choice varieties 
Flowering Peach, choice varieties 
Flowering Plum, choice varieties 
Lilac, choice varieties 
Wistaria, choice varieties 2 
LARGER STOCK FOR LANDSCAPE- 
B&B EXTRA 


25.00 
40.00 
30.00 


8 to 12 ins 
$6.00 


Per 1 
15 to 18 ins..$100. 


Chamaecypar®s pis. plu., 
2% to 3 ft. 200. 


pisifera squarrosa veitchi, 
pisifera squarrosa veitchi, 3 to4ft. . 300. 
pisifera squarrosa veitchi, 4 to 5 ft. 400. 
Cornus kousa, 3 ft. 60. 
Ilex cren. convexa (bullata), 6 to 8 ins. 75. 
cren. con. (bullata), 8 to 10 ins. 100. 
ecren. con. (bullata), 10 to 12 ins. 150. 
glabra, 6 to 8 ins. 60. 
glabra, 15 to 18 ins. . 150.00 
Juniperus ch. pfitzeriana, 125.00 
com. depressa plumosa, 75.00 
virginiana, 5 to4f 150.00 
Thuja occ. elegant., 150.00 
occidentalis elegantissima, 200.00 
occidentalis elegantissima, 300.00 
occidentalis nigra, 18 to 24 ins. . 100.00 
occidentalis pyramidalis, 2% to 3ft.. 200.00 
occidentalis pyramidalis, 3 to 4 ft... 
occidentalis pyramidalis, 4 to 5 ft... 
Viburnum burkwoodi, 15 to 18 ins..... 
burkwoodi, 2 to 3 f 


We can offer these plants in large quantities. 
For 10,000 price range, ask for quotations. 
We Place Quality Before Quantity. 
WESTBURY ROSE CoO., INC. 


15 to 18 ins.. 
15 to 18 ins.. 


21 “to 3 ft 
3 to 4 ft. 


Henry van den Hoorn, Pres. 


Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


Phone: Garden City 2576 


Per 100 


150 White- flowering Dogwood, 2 to 3 
R.. , st., well br... 

350 W hite- flowering Dogwood, 
ft., st., well br., XX. ~s 

100 American Ash, 2 to 3 ft., st., br., X 

100 American Ash, 3 to 4 ft., heavy 
X, st. 

100 Acer Saccharum (Sugar Ma 
2 to 3 ft., st 

925 Pitch Pine, 1 to 1% Shue Ee bushy. 
about %-in. ca 

100 Chinese Elms, X, 


$15.00 
3to4 


ples), 


2 to 3 
4 to 6 ft., 
XXX, 


60 White-flowering Dogwood, 
st., well br., 

50 Norway Spruce, 
heavy, bushy 

50 — Saccharum 
3 to .. .., OF “ 

Ww HERRY'S NU RSERIES, St. 


MAGNOLIA 
We offer for Spring use: 
Alexander, cheerful pink. 
Conspicua, pure white. 
Lennei, rich purple-red. 
Norbertiana, reddish-purple, late 
Rustica flore rubra, crimson-red. 
Soulangeana nigra, maroon 
Soulangeana, pink. 
Wilsoni, white, late. 
Sizes: 1% to 2 and 2 to 2% 
Ask for prices. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO.. 
Westbury, L. L, N. ¥ 


1 to 1% ft., 
(Sugar Maples), 


3 
Marys, W. Va 





INC. 





PIN OAK 
Each 
200 6 to S [t 


10 ft. 


200 8 to 


THE GARDEN SHOP, 
4818 Mission Rd 
Kansas City, Kansas 


INC. 





WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
Heavy, nursery-grown stock. 
6 to 
8 to 
10 to 
Truck delivery at cos 
100 Acer Rubrum; 
to $4.00 
150 Pinus Resinosa, Thunbergi, Nigra and 
Sylvestris, 6 to 10 ft. Priced in groun 
COLES-RIGHTER CoO. 
Easton Rd., Glenside, Pa. 


Per 100 


st. 
1% to 3-in. caliper, $1.50 


298 S. 





900 Yellow Pine, 1 ft., 

600 Yellow Pine, X, st., bk enens 
150 Paw Paw, 2 to 3 ft., X. st., bs cme 
300 Yellow Pine, 1 to 1% ft., X, st., br. . 

Free packing, shipped prepaid if you | 
close check. Please give shipping date. 
orders accepted after April 1. 

WHERRY’S NURSERIES, St. Marys. W. Va 


HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE VINE (L. Halli- 
ana Japonica). Clean, young nursery-grown 
trans., well branched 





100 1000 10,000 
2-yr.. No. 1 $14.00 $125.00 $990.00 
2-yr., medium a 00 85.00 775.00 
2-yr., No. 3 50 50.00 425.00 

‘BOHLENDER NU RSERIES co. 
Tipp City, Ohio, Est. 1849 


ROSES 
We offer for Spring use: 
Field-grown budded, hybrid teas, assorted 
eut back for potting. Also Climbing Carl 
Testout, Paul’s Scarlet, Dr. Van Fleet, Cl. 
Everblooming varieties, Polyantha roses. 
Ask for list and prices 
WESTBURY ROSE CoO., INC. 
Westbury, L. L, N. Y 


RHODODENDRON 
for Spring use: Grafted plants, 
1, 2 and 3 yrs. old, with flower buds, 15 to 
18 ins. Album grandifiorum, Caractacus, 
Dresselhuys, Rand, Everestianum, Ignatius 
Sargent, Mrs. P. den Ouden, Mrs. C. 8S. Sar- 
gent, Prof. F. Bettex, Roseum elegans. 
Ask for list and prices. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO., © eee 
Westbury, L. I., N 


AMERICA’S LOVELIEST ORNAMENTAL 
TREES — Liquidambar Styraciflua (Sweet 
Gum), Red Maple, Red Oak, Red Cedar, 
Black Gum, American Elm, Crab Apple. 
Magnolia Glauca, Pine and Snow Fringe 
Tree (Graybeard). No. 1, 2-yr., $15.00 per 
100; No. 1, 3-yr., $20.00 per 100. Attractive 
prices on 1000 or more lots. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


AZALEAS 
We offer for Spring use: 
Japanese, Macrantha, Yodogawa, 
mayo, etc. Ghent, Gloria Mundi, Nancy 
Waterer, Coccinea Speciosa, L. A. Van- 
Houtte, Barthols Lazzari, Raphael de Smet. 
ESTBURY ROSE CoO., INC. 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 
Rhododendron ponticum understock for 
grafting in the Fall 1946. Booking now; ask 
prices. 
WESTBURY ROSE CoO., oe 
Westbury, L. I., N. 








We offer 





Greenville, Ga 





Hino- 
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HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE (Lonicera Hal- 
liana Japonica), strong No. 1, 2-year, field- 
grown, 3 to 4 leads, 18 to 20 ins.; carefully 
ewraded, selected plants, $4.00 per 100, $30.00 
per 1000; ll eee $20.00 per 1000. Im. 
mediate shipm 
MRS. CHARLIE. ‘ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga 


SWEET SHRUB 
(CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS). 
A large-leaved shrub with spicy, fragrant 
chocolate-colored flowers; 2 to 3 ft., $15.00 
od on 3 to 4 ft., $20.00 per 100. Quality 


sto 
“CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


MRS. 
200,000 BUXUS 

B, Suffruticosa—a true old-fashion dwarf 
most lovely, heavy, compact round tops; per- 
fect shape; carefully grown under our per 
sonal supervision. 8-yr., 10 to 12 ins., $50.00 
per 100. 35c in 1000 or more lots. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga 

ABELIA GRANDIFLORA—Evergreen fo 
liage, pink flowers all summer. Heavy, 
field-grown, well branched, 9 to 12 ins., 10 
for $1.25; 100 for $7.50. 


12 to 18 ins., 10 for 
$1.65; 100 for $12.50. BOHL ENDER NURS- 
ERIES CoO., Tipp City, 


Ohio, Est. 1849. 
FLOWERING CRABS, assorted varieties 
3 to 4 ft., $6.50 per 10, $66.00 per 100; 4 to 6 
ft., $8.50 per 10, $75.00 per 100; 7 
$15. 00 per 10. 


6 to 7 ft 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 





Greenville, Ga 














DOGWOOD (Cornus Florida), white, mam- 
moth-flowered; 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 
4 ft., $15.00 per 100; 4 to 5 ft., $25.00 per 100; 
5 to 6 ft., $30. ~~ ed 100. Attractive prices on 
1000 lots or mo 
MRS. CHARL IE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga 


CHINESE ELMS 





2 to 3 ft.. 

S00 © Bec 

4 to 5 ft... 

6 to 8 ft. = 
BLUE RIDGE GARDENS, Roanoke, 


AMERICAN AND CHINESE ELM 
2 to 4-in. Nice stock, large quantity 
Write us your requirements. 
MERTEL NURSERY 
Peru, Ill. 


LOMBARDY POPLAR 
6 to 8 ft., $4.00 per 10; = 00 per 100 
8 to 10 ft., $5.00 per 10; $45.00 per 100 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


WHITE FRINGE TREE 
3 to 4 ft., $4.00 per 10; $35.00 per 100 
4 to 6 ft., $5.00 per 10, $45.00 per 100 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Container-grown CAMELLIAS of Merit 
Write for List of 
the Best from the av West. 
J. 8S. TORME 
Tormey's Gardens, Temple City, Cal 


bie my a tg > RHYTIDOPHYLLUM 
2 to 3 e OE bee te 3 to 4 ft. 
$27.50 per 
WAY NESBORO. NU RSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 




















Many varieties of Azaleas. 
Grown in the highlands of East Tennessee 


Hardy. 
DUNLAP NURSERIES 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 





Vanhouttei, 18 to - 

Vanhouttei, 2 to 3 

W. M. DIVINEY NU 'RSERY 
2 


Geneva, N. 


Spiraea 
Spiraea 





2600 LOMBARDY POPLARS, 
12 to 18 ft. high. 

entire block ‘ter $100.00 
NUERWEWL NURSERY CoO. 
3508 W. Admiral, Tulsa 6, Okla 


100 CHINESE ELMS 


Will sell 





to 3-in. diameter and 8 to 12 ft. high 
$150. 00 as they stand, buyer digs them. 


PAGE'S GREENHOUSE, Staunton, II! 





Surplus Stock 
can be easily and quickly turned into 
Cash 
. listing it in the 
American Nurseryman Classified Ads 





MISCELLANEOUS 





25 Lilac Rothomagensis, 4 to 5 ft. $0. 50 
25 Beauty Bush, 5 to 6 ft 
Per 100 Per 1600 
2500 Cumberland Raspberry, 
tips, No. 1 $45.00 
et Raspberry, 
tips, No 4. 32.50 
Eldorado Blackberry, 


Eldorado Blackberry, 

1-year 
Mums, Dean Kay (field). 
Mums, Dean Kay, div.. 
Mums, Manantico, div. x 
Cash. .O.B. Marshalitown, -™ 
WHEELOCK WILSON NURSERY 

Marshalltown, Iowa 


10.00 
30.00 
35.00 
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PEACH, popular varieties, 12 to 18 ins., 
ihc; 18 to 24 ins., a7 Be: 24 to 30 ins., 25c; 
30 to 36 ins., 36c; 4 to 48 ins., 50c; 4 to 6 
tt., Tee; 6 to 7 ft. ‘31. 

ROSBS, 2-yr., No. + *60c; No. 2, 45c; 1-yr. 
forced buds, bc ea. less. Most standard 
varieties. 

AUSTIN DEWBERRIES, $12.50 per 1000. 

Also Plums, Apples, Figs, Grapes, Black- 
berries, Youngberries, Boysenberries, Can- 
nas, Pecans, Persimmons and many others. 
Write for list. 

FRIOU FLORAL & NURSERY, 
Cleburne, Tex. 


35,000 Sycamore Trees, also Shrubs; 100,000 
S-in. cuttings; 10,000 Ibs. Kentucky Coffee 
Beans, 25c per Ib.; Osage Orange, 70c; Syca- 
more Platinus, 40c; Ailanthus, 50c; Regel and 
Amur ss North Privet, AH Catalpa, 70c. 

CHROEDER NURSERY CoO. 
Granite City, i 








DECORATIVES 


STEEL TUBULAR STAKES 

Place orders now to meet your early spring 
sales, together with your own nursery re- 
quirements. %-in. copperized to prevent rust- 
ing, 2c per ft.; %-in. plain, 3c per ft. %-in. 
plain, 4c per ft.; less 20 per cent. Made up 

YY | length. Samples mailed. 
HOHENBERGER, Box 253F, Monroe, N.Y. 


SOIL HEATING EQUIPMENT. 

Designed by a nurseryman and engineer 
for commercial propagation. Cable, _ soil 
thermostat and pilot lamp to heat 20 aq. ft., 
$9.70; 40 sq. ft., $12.10; 60 sq. ft., $14.50; 80 
6.90; 150 sq. ft., $24.30, F.O.B. 
L. N. ROBERSON CO., 15639 E. 

103rd St., Seattle 55, Wash. 


RUBBER. Your Rubber requirements are 
important. Know where to get it when you 
want it. Belts, rubber bands, boots, coats, 
gloves, hose, spray bulbs, aprons, budding 
strips. Get our price sheet and custo today. 

BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Louisville 2, Ky 











America’s finest natural Cones and Pods. 
Southern, fresh, wide-open, ideal for decora- 
tions. Pine Cones, Gum Balls, Cotton and 
China- aed pods. $15.00 per 1000, $25.00 
per 2000. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





SUPPLIES 





FLATS 
ORDER NOW 
Don't Be Disappointed 
Immediate Shipment 
Flats in Stock 
114%x18x3, K.D. 
11%x20x3, K.D. 
12x18x3, K.D. 
12x20x3, 
12x20x4, 
13x18x3, 
13x20x3, 
13x20x4, 
14x20x3, 
14x20x4, K. 
Any size Flats made. 
Check with Order 
Local deliveries can be made by truck 
FLORIST FLATS SUPPLY CO. 
1440 West Farms Rd. Bronx, N 
Tel. DAyton 3-9507 or Tivoli 2-1815 


STAKES—Bamboo 
Carefully Selected—Dyed Dark Green 





Uniform Pencil Thickness. 
. G-31 00 


0 
TONKIN STAKES—Bamboo 
wr Green—Medium Heavy 


200 
We cannot break bales. 
Quantity discounts, 10 to 24 Bales, 6 per cent. 
25 Bales or more, 7% per cent. 
SCHUPP SUPPLY CO., Wilmette, Ill. 


KNOCK-DOWN FLATS. 

Made from a good grade of Southern Yel- 
low Pine, since Cypress is not available. 
Standard specifications, inside measurements. 
16x12x2% $11.25 per 100 
16x14x3% 14.25 per 100 
20x14x2% 14.00 per 100 
20x14x3% ‘ 16.25 per 100 
22%x15x2% 15.75 per 100 
225,x15x3% 18.00 per 100 

All other sizes quoted on request. Prices 
F.0.B, Birmingham. 

We are manufacturers, not jobbers. Freight 
to any point is a small item per Flat. Our 
Flats are the best. Why pay more? Our 
quality guaranteed. Prompt shipment, any 
quantity. Attach check to order. 

HIGHTOWER BOX & TANK CO 
Birmingham, Ala. 


PROFIT WITH PERF-O-RAIN. 








Rain when you want it —low pressure — 
rectangular strip watered—No overlap—No 
sprinkler heads or other gadgets—Portable 
lightweight pipe—Long life. Write for free 
folder. W. R. AMES COMPANY OF FLOR- 
IDA, 3905 E. Broadway, Tampa 56, Florida, 
or W. R. AMES COMPANY, 150 Hooper St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


CYPRESS FLATS 
For immediate shipment. 
20x15x3, inside measurements, 28c each. 
Packed k.d., 10 to bundle. 
Sides and bottoms, full %-in.; ends, %-in. 
CYPRESS PLANT STAKES, POINTED 
ixl-in. x 4 ft., 50 pieces to bundle. 
$2.00 per bundle. 
YOHO & HOOKER, YOUNGSTOWN 1, O. 


PRINTING 
Letterheads, billheads, statements, cards, 
envelopes, tags, blotters, folders, catalogs, 
samples. Send copy for estimate 
J. GARLAND HILL, Dept. A, Seaford, Del. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best. for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in_ stock. 
Write NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 











CEDAR STAKES last a long time. Price 
per 100: 6-ft., $15.00; 5-ft., $13.00; 4-ft., 
$11. ee bn ft., 3. 00; 2-ft., $7.00. eteeet 
F. ca with order. J. MI 2 
POTTE R "NURSERY, East Springfield. N 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, ideal for 
windbreaks, 6 ft. wide; 50 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
IMPORT, 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 








WANTED 


LINERS WANTED 

Japanese Lace Leaf Maple 
Berckmans Golden Arborvitae, 
Bonita Arborvitae 
Cedrus Deodar 
Red-leaved Barberry, 
Boxwood, English dwarf, 3 
Camellia Purity 
Japanese-flowering Cherry, all kinds 
Florida Rubra Dogwood, 6 to 10 ins 
Magnolia Grandifiora and Soulangeana 
Hybrid Rhododendron 
Rivers Beech, 6 to 12 ins 
Monkey Puzzle 

OLYMPIC NURSERY 
Rt. 3, Box 257 





500 to 1000 


dwarf 
to 4 ins 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Poulsho, Wash 





WANTED 
Green Spruce, Black Hills, 
and Norway Spruce, in seedlings or 
plants for Christmas tree plantings 
quantities and prices 
THORNACRES NURSERY 
Rt. 1, Libertyville, Il. 


Colorado Blue 
trans 
Quote 
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WANTED—Rooted lining-out shrubs: A\|- 
thaea, named varieties; Cydonia Japonica, 
upright red; Deutzia Seabra Rosea, Lonicera 
Tatarica Rosea, Philadelphus Virginalis, 
Philadelphus Coronarius, Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer, Spiraea Thunbergi, Persian Lilac, 
Spiraea — Weigela Eva Rathke, 
be Ro 

OWEN “te SON, INC., Columbus, Miss. 
WANTED 

Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine or other seed- 
lings or transplants eunaite for Christmas 
Tree planting. Quote price 

JOHN H. WARNCKE, FLORIST 
9200 W. Fort St., Detroit 9, Mich. 


WANTED 
Clematis, 2%-in. pots, or larger. 
Jackmani, Henryi, Mme. Andre 
MAURER FLORISTS 
2600 Lucas Hunt Rd., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


TREES WANTED—Liners up to 18 ins 
Norway and Black Hills Spruce. Hybrid 
+1 1 “a all sizes. Shade tree whips 


up to 6 ft. 
DU NLAP NURSERIES, Knoxville 16, Tenn 














KARL MILLER, Decatur, Ill., has 
moved his Grand Avenue Nursery to 
2200 North Oakland avenue; It will 
now be called the Oakland Nursery. 


TO ENCOURAGE the planting 
of walnut trees, the Missouri conser- 
vation commission has _ furnished 
black walnut seeds to Missouri farm- 
ers for spring planting at $1 per 
200 nuts. 

JEAN P. HAUSER, returned vet 
eran and graduate landscape archi- 
tect, has taken over the work of his 
late father, Edward Hauser, at Pitts 
burgh, Pa. The elder Mr. Hauser 
was engaged in landscape work for 
forty years at Pittsburgh prior to his 
death last month. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 South Dearborn St., 


Enclosed is remittance of $ 


$1.00 per set. 


Address Street 





Compiling a New Nursery List 
y L. C. CHADWICK 
WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ill. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


_______sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


_______copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 


for 
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CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


The Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, O.— 
Wholesale price list of ornamentals, de- 
ciduous shrubs, evergreens, vines and 
chrysanthemums; 48 pages ~and cover, 
5x74 inches. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, 
Pa.—Wholesale price list of lining-out 
stock in ornamentals, evergreens, shade 
trees and ‘deciduous shrubs, also peren- 
nials; 16 pages, 534x83% inches. 

I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, Mich. 
—Wholesale price list of ornamental 
shrubs, shade and fruit trees, evergreens 
and vines; 32 pages and cover, 5x8 inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—Wholesale list of evergreens, 
ornamental and shade trees, small fruits 
and fruit tree seedlings, roses and peren- 
nials; 48 pages, 6x9 inches. 

W. T. Smith Corp., Geneva, N. Y. 
Wholesale price list of evergreens, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs and fruit trees; 
16 pages, 4x9 inches. 

E. D. Robinson Sales Agency, Walling- 
ford, Conn.—Wholesale price list of de- 
ciduous shrubs and evergreens, 4 pages, 
6'4x8'Yy inches. 

Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O.— 
Wholesale catalog of lilies, flowering 
shrubs, bulbs and perennials; 40 pages 
and cover, 8144x1114 

Bryant's Nurseries, Princeton, Il. 
Wholesale price list of evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, fruit trees, roses 
and peonies, 28 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md.—Re- 
tail catalog of perennials, roses, herbs, 
chrysanthemums, deciduous flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, with illustrations 
in color and descriptions, 32 pages, 8x11 
inches. 

Paul J. Howard's California Flowerland, 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Retail catalog of or- 
chids, roses, perennials, tree peonies, ca- 
mellias and fruit trees, handsomely il- 
lustrated in color, 44 pages and cover, 
8¥4x11)4 inches. 

Colorado Seed Co., Denver, Colo.—Re- 
tail catalog of small fruits, perennials, 
bulbs, flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, 
lawn seeds; also garden supplies and 
equipment; 56 pages and cover in color, 
63x10 inches. 

J. V. Bailey Nurseries, St. Paul, Minn. 
—Retail catalog of small fruits, fruit trees, 
evergreens, flowering shrubs, hybrid lilacs, 
roses and deciduous windbreak trees; many 
colorful illustrations, 32 pages, 614x934 
inches. 

Cunningham Gardens, Waldron, Ind.— 
Folder of chrysanthemums and hardy 
phlox, profusely illustrated in color; 
5Y4x8Yy inches folded. 

The Home Nursery, Lafayette, Ill.— 
Retail catalog of evergreens, shrubs, shade 
and ornamental trees, small fruits, roses 
and hardy perennials; 24 pages and cover, 
7x10 inches. 

Jones Ornamental Nursery, Nashville, 
Tenn.—Retail price list of deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs, perennials and 
bulbs, 24 pages, 374x9 inches. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Wholesale catalog of seeds and bulbs, 
tools and garden supplies, 24 pages, 7x10 
inches. Also retail catalog, with illustra- 
tions and descriptions, 98 pages and cover 
in color, 674x101% inches. 

Wayside Gardens, Mentor, O.—Hand- 
somely illustrated retail catalog of annuals, 
perennials, roses, bulbs and shrubs, with 
descriptions, 176 pages and _ cover, 
814x114 inches. 

Neosho Nurseries Co., Neosho, Mo.— 
Retail catalog of roses, fruit trees and ber- 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


DOES ALL TILLAGE! 


Three models to meet 
your requirements. 


Here is the perfect all-purpose tilling 
and cultivating combine for the nursery- 
man. Ariens-Tiller harrows as it discs as 
it plows. ONE operation produces a 
properly prepared seed bed, thoroughly 
aerated with pulverized soil, shredded and 
evenly mixed. No large soil chunks to re- 
tard plant growth. Ariens-Tiller can be 
operated in wet or dry seasons and han 
dles easily in small spaces. 


ARIENS(Co 


BRILLION - WISCONSI!I 


Write for complete 
informationand 
name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 





‘whether | 
Adapted 
particular 
learned = 
othet gro 
propositio™ 


owing 





BELT’S 
BETTER GRASSES 
————— For —— 
Turf, Lawn, Airfields 


THE BELT SEED COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
A National Seed Service 








SEEDS 


Collectors of Tree, Shrub and 
Wild Flower Seeds 
Crude Drugs and Ornamentals 


E.C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











BULK & CO., Nurserymen, 
of BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 
Experienced Exporters of Nursery 
Stock since 1914. 

ASK FOR CATALOG 











Send for Our Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 








MYROBALAN SEED 
LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 








NURSERY COMPANY 


MLZ 


California 
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ry plants, shrubs, evergreens and peren- 
nials, with illustrations in color, 36 pages, 
74x11 inches. 

Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Cal.—Retail 
catalog of gladioli and irises, flower and 
vegetable seeds, 32 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Saxton & Wilson, Maplewood, Ore.— 
Retail catalog of perennials, shrubs, coni- 
fers and rare plants, some illustrations, 
40 pages and cover, 734x10% inches. 

Tobe’s Treery, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont., Can.—Retail catalog of fruit trees, 
annual and perennial seeds, flowering trees 
and shrubs, with illustrations, 48 pages, 
814x11% inches. 

McConnell Nursery Co., Port Burwell, 
Ont., Can.—Retail catalog of hardy flower- 
ing shrubs, deciduous and evergreen trees, 
perennials and fruit trees, with illustrations 
and descriptions, 56 pages, 634x934 inches. 

Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, Cal. 

—Seventy-fifth anniversary catalog of nut 
trees, evergreens, flowering shrubs, roses, 
shade trees, vines and perennials, with 
illustrations, 16 pages, 8'/2x11 inches. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—Re- 
tail catalog of hardy herbaceous and al- 
pine plants, dwarf shrubs and bulbs, 16 
pages and cover, 4x83 inches. Also 6-page 
wholesale folder of perennials, chrysanthe- 
mums, irises and phlox, 3x8'% inches. 

Charles K. Crary, Norwich, Conn.—Re- 
tail catalog of strawberry plants, 8 pages, 
5\yx8% inches. 

William A. Hunt & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.—Retail catalog of vegetable 
and flower seeds, bulbs, roots, perennials, 
roses and supplies, with illustrations, 40 
pages, 6x9 inches. 

Oscar H. Will & Co., Bismarck, N. D. 

Illustrated retail catalog of forage seeds, 
nursery stock and garden supplies; 80 
pages and cover, 6!4x9I4 inches. 

Calapooia Berry Farm & Nursery, Shedd, 
Ore.—Retail catalog of berry plants, fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, evergreens 
and roses; illustrated, 16 pages, 734x1034 
inches. 

Grifing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex.— 
Retail catalog of trees and shrubs, primar- 
ily for the south; illustrated in color, 40 
pages, 7144x1034 inches. 

Tuttle Bros. Nurseries, Pasadena, Cal.— 
Retail catalog of flowering shrubs and 
trees, deciduous shade, fruit and nut trees, 
perennials and roses, illustrated in color, 
52 pages and cover, 7!4x103% inches. 

Kelsey Nursery Service, New York, 
N. Y.—Retail catalog of deciduous and 
evergreen trees, perennials, herbs, ever- 
greens, woody vines, fruit and nut trees 
and roses, well illustrated, 68 pages and 
cover, 74x11 inches. 


C. F. COERPER and his associate, 
Arthur E. Orrin, have opened the 
Garden Knoll Nursery at 625 Fair 
Oaks avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


WILLARD H. HAYNES has been 
employed as foreman for the Chicago 
district of the Davey Tree Expert Co. 
He received his training in the science 
of tree surgery and general landscape 
work at the Haynes Landscape Co., 
Brainerd, Minn., where he was em- 
ployed prior to his enlistment in the 
navy. While serving in the navy Mr. 
Haynes was assigned foreman in 
charge of care and maintenance of 
the area grounds at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl. 








For Healthier Plants, Fuller 


Foliage, Blooms and Berries 


Don't 
Gamble On 
The Weather 


ATLAS PORTABLE OVERHEAD IRRIGATION 


To insure healthier plants, normal even growth, reaching marketable 
size earlier, American nurserymen are installing Atlas Portable Overhead 
Irrigation Systems. Atlas pipe is equipped with the flexible, leakproof, 
Horseshoe Latch Couplings. Its light weight, quick assembly and easy 
portability make it ideal, inexpensive and profitable. 

Write for literature and prices. Attractive territories open for dealers. 

Manufactured and Distributed by 


ATLAS SUPPLY DIVISION 


Jones & Laughlin Supply Company 
425 North Main Street Muskogee, Oklahoma 


JUST OUT! 
THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS 


Containing 500 illustrations, including 82 color plates 
$6.00 per copy postpaid 


Written in nontechnical language, covering the whole subject of 
evergreens (conifers). Written and published by America’s largest and 
oldest evergreen nursery with a background of 90 years’ specializing 
in evergreens. 

Bound in two colors of cloth, this book contains 240 pages, 81/2x!1 
inches. 

Hundreds of special drawings have been made illustrating culture, 
propagation, uses and diseases of leading varieties of evergreens. 
More than 500 illustrations, 82 of which are in color. The items illus- 
trated include important leading evergreens of all families growing in 
all sections of the country. 

This is not a revision of the old book, “Hill’s Book of Evergreens,” 
published in 1936, which is now out of print. It has been completely 
rewritten, greatly improved and enlarged, and is unquestionably the 
most complete book on this subject ever published. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
copies of “The Friendly Evergreens” 


I enclose § ___for 


at $6.00 each, postpaid. 





Name 


Street and No.__ 





City and State___._ 
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NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued recently, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago 


patent lawyers: 


No. 664. Rose plant. Carl G. Duehrsen, 
Montebello, Cal., assignor to Howard & 
Smith, Montebello, Cal. A new and distinct 
variety of hybrid tea rose plant, character- 
ized particularly by its outstanding vigor 
of growth; its apparently complete resistance 
to mildew and black spot; its long, perfectly 
shaped bud, and its fragrant flowers having 
a distinctive light yellow color. 

No. 665. Rose plant. Frederick H. Howard, 
Montebello, Cal., assignor to Howard & 
Smith, Montebello, Ca]. A new and distinct 
variety of hybrid tea rose plant, character- 
ized particularly by its intensely healthy 
and vigorous growth, its free blooming hab- 
it, its perfectly formed buds and its flowers 
having intense fragrance, distinctive bright 
pink color and open form. 

No. 666. Water lily plant. Perry D. Slocum, 
Cortland county, New York. A new and 
distinct variety of hybrid, hardy day-bloom- 
ing water lily plant, characterized particu- 
larly by its flowers, which have narrow 
slender petals rolled upward at the edges 
and a delicate light pink color which lasts 
for at least five days. 


No. 667. Avocado tree. Arthur R. Cheno- 
weth, San Diego county, Cal. A new and 
distinct variety of avocado tree, charac- 
terized particularly by its early ripening 
season, its consistent bearing of good crops 
each year and the rich, nutty flavor and 
high oil content of its fruits. 


No. 668. Hybrid tea rose plant. Charles 
Futterman, Albertson, N. Y. A new and 
distinct variety of hybrid tea rose, char- 
acterized particularly by its great vigor and 
disease resistance; its yellow-green half- 
open buds; the delicate, shell-like form and 
appearance of its pink-tinted white flowers; 
the unusually abundant fragrance, and ex- 
cellent keeping quality of its flowers. 


No. 669. Carnation plant. William Sim, 
deceased, late of North Berwick, Me., by 
Wallace Roy Sim, administrator, North Ber- 
wick, Me., assignor to Patten & Co., Tewks- 
bury, Mass. A new and distinct variety 
of carnation plant, characterized by its 
combination of features, including particu- 
larly its symmetrical and rapid growth; its 
great productivity; its long, heavy stems; its 
bud, with large opening and tough calyx; 
its large, dark scarlet-red flowers of uni- 
formly good quality throughout the season, 
and the exceptionally good shipping keeping 
qualities of its flowers. 


No. 670. Peach tree. John W. Nicholson, 
Ash Grove, Mo., assignor to Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo 
A new and distinct variety of white cling- 
stone peach tree, characterized as to nov- 
elty by its great hardiness, the more highly 
colored skin of its fruit, when compared 
with its seed parent; firmness of the flesh 
and superior eating quality of its fruit 
and its early and extended ripening period. 
particularly adapting it to home and road- 
side orchard usage. 

No. 671. Viola plant. Frank Rourke, West- 
field, Mass., assignor to Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N., new and distinct 
variety of viola plant characterized as to 
novelty by the color and large size of the 
flowers which are grown on unusually long 
stems, its habit of putting out long creep- 
ing shoots and its high resistance to frost. 





TRY DDT FOR JAP BEETLE. 


The use of DDT to aid in the con- 
trol of Japanese beetle larvae in the 
soil shows much promise as a substi- 
tute for arsenate of lead in tests now 
being carried on in the Hudson river 
valley by Dr. J. A. Adams, entomol- 
ogist of the New York state experi- 
ment station, Geneva. 

“In southeastern New York and in 
other areas where the Japanese beetle 
is prevalent, extensive areas of turf 
have been treated by applying large 
amounts of arsenate of lead,” says 
Dr. Adams. “Although as much as 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds per acre of 
arsenate of lead were formerly used. 
investigations have shown that the 


minimum dosage is from 435 to 500 
pounds applied every five years.” 

The cost of this treatment is high, 
and the material has certain harmful 
effects on seedlings and shallow- 
rooted plants. Furthermore, the use 
of arsenate of lead is not recommend- 
ed for pastures nor for land that is 
to be used within a period of several 
years for growing vegetables, pota- 
toes and other food crops. 

Preliminary tests made with DDT 
used at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
to the acre reveal that this treatment 
is as effective as a 500-pound appli- 
cation of lead arsenate. DDT is be- 
lieved to be no more toxic to warm- 
blooded animals than equal amounts 
of arsenate of lead. In addition, only 
one-twentieth as much poison need 
be added to the soil, so that food 
crops probably could be grown on 
DDT treated soil with safety much 
sooner than where arsenate of lead is 
used. 

Even on soils where a permanent 
turf is desired, such as lawns, golf 
courses and the like, the cost of treat- 
ment would be greatly reduced by 
the use of DDT. There are indica- 
tions that DDT may affect some 
crops, but apparently it is less harm- 
ful to grasses than arsenate of lead. 





THEY LIKE VISITORS. 
C. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, 


Conn., have a blue card in their offices 
which spells welcome to visiting sales- 
men. George Foster, salesman of Cur- 
tis 1000, Inc., was so favorably im- 
pressed that the message was printed 
in the January issue of the envelope 
firm’s house organ, the Curtis Cour- 
ier, as follows: 


IF YOU ARE NEW in this territory, 
and want help in planning the rest 
of your day here, say so. We'll spot your 
other calls on the map, make transporta- 
tion suggestions and help you arrange 
your itinerary. 


USE A TELEPHONE here. if you want 
to. 


IF YOU NEED A DESK for a while, to 
make notes on this call and others, 
we'll try to arrange it. 


TO ACQUAINT YOU with our growing 
activities and our modern methods of 
production, we would, if you desire, be 
proud of the opportunity to take you 
on a 35-mile tour of a portion of our 
acreage on our various farms located 
in this part of Connecticut. 


NEED SOMETHING ELSE? Should 
you be a buyer and we happen to be 
already sold out on some of your wants, 
we will sincerely endeavor to guide you 
to a possible source. We think the 
world is big enough for all of us. 


IF THERE'S ANY OTHER WAY we 
can help make your day on the road 
more pleasant and productive, let us 
know. 
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Lists approved scientific and 


common names of plants in 
commerce or 


American use. 


90,000 entries 
Nearly 700 pages 


Should be on the desk of every buyer 
and seller of plants—when you pre- 
pare your catalogue, when you check 
contract specifications, when you or- 
der from catalogues or price lists, 
when you seek the correct botanical 


or common name of any plant. 


$10.50 per copy 


Order from 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











For Treating 
Cuttings 
and Seeds 
EP noc, Bulbs and Tubers 


Scientific Growth Stimulant 
Write for Free Booklet 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL CO. sitsusyat t's 











ae j *” ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
BOTTOM HEAT CAN'T BE BEAT 

For early plant starting with high 

germination and fast growth. In- 

valuable for rooting cuttings. Soil 

heating cable and thermostat for 

plant benches and coldframes. De- 

tailed instruction sheet mailed free. 

GRO-QUICK, 366 W. Huron St., CHICAGO, 10. 





_ZIP-STAY LABELS 
UE ne eel, 


Advertising, plant name, color-banded 
and plain labels. Write for price list 


MARKHAM'S OHIO NURSERY, Elyria, Ohio 




















meek Fon, KILLS WEEDS 


2000°F controlled heat quickly, easily de- 
stroys seeds, roots, brush, poison ivy, wild 
morning glory, Canada thistle, other un- 
wanted orem.  — r+ couamng rome. 
stumps, zing pow’ jouses. 

erosene. Does the ae 4 . 

10 day trial. 


e, easy te use. 
ane guaranteed. Free cat- 
alog. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. _131 Tenth St., Breskiye 15, XT. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS. 
{Concluded from page 14.] 


prosperous companies. Thus 
every attempt to substitute control 
for normal economic arrangements in 
one area brings about new problems 
for which controls must be devised 
until the whole economic system is 
completely ensnarled in a web of 


“vn considering ability co pay. coe With FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


matter of profit is a critical factor. 
Shvoong a compsny se FQR— BUNCH VEGETABLES, CUT FLOWERS, NURSERY STOCK 
profit it can technically pay more. ’ ’ 
It can even turn over all the profits 
to labor. And that raises the ques- 
tion, just where would they stop? 
Would industry be allowed to earn 
a certain amount, say six per cent, 
for its owners, with all above that 
going to labor? In this situation an 
analogy to the public utilities is cer- 
tainly not valid, because such enter- 
prises operate essentially as monopo- 
lies, free from the competitive haz- 
ards of private industry. Private 
business, on the other hand, operates 
under varying degrees of risk, and 
the principle has always been ac- 
cepted that the greater the risk the 
greater should be the opportunity 
or the possibility of profit. The pri- 
businessman is willing to risk 
the money he has saved if chances of 
profit are commensurate, but not oth- 
erwise. In the 10-year period from 
1932 to 1941 approximately 3,700, 
000 new enterprises were started and 
3,600,000 enterprises discontinued 
business. In normal times more than 
1,000 new concerns open their doors 
each business day and about an equal A SMART IDEA FOR NURSERYMEN! 
number close. Mortality rates in the 
first year of life are high. In retail- Many a nurseryman has realized increased profits—because his 
ing, one out of three close their doors workers have taken our course in landscape architecture—bought 
° . P ° by the company! When your salesmen can plan correctly home 
within six years. In wholesaling and grounds or an estate, you increase your services to the public, 
manufacturing, one out of five con- and gain more valuable employees. 
cerns discontinue the first year and American Landscape School's practical up to-the-minute home 
two out of three close within nine pre fingers’ pe wrens leyf ctadbon eet teenies of homes, school 
years. The odds in beating the risks or factory grounds, cemeteries, subdivisions, etc. Successful training of nursery 
and making a success are therefore workers for 30 years. Investigate today. Write for free booklet—‘Success thru 
almost overwhelming. Under such per snc arenas 
Sfeumstnces the only way-the pe | AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL o$3*3<uces Astin 
vate enterprise system will work is to 
make the sky the limit when a man 
beats these odds and makes a success. LANDSCAPE 
On the contrary, if, as and when A. M. LEONARD & SON are GARDENING 
the government says on an “ability Piqua, Ohio é A thorough interesting 
to pay” basis that all profit over six a : ' , . FOR amy regional conditions 
per cent or some other arbitrary per- fools — Grafting Supplies eee te *pecome,. LAND. 
centage belongs to labor, the Ameri- Write for Bulletin. e and GARDENERS, and 


can businessman simply will not risk yenua ounee ay a 


hi ° 4 to . s pleasure. 

is capital. Incentive will be gone ROTOTILLER BUSINESS SEES YEE TRAINING 

and with it the whole basis of the f (Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) ° ierscrymen from 2isine te 
ene : { Does work of 12 men in green- wee |. ae 

capitalistic system. Any person, rea- houses, nurseries. YOUR may bead bee te peur OF 

sonably familiar with the trend of 5, Churns and mixes PROPERTY ganization. 


; . : aN soil up to 9 inches Send for FREE Information 
labor methods and objectives in the deep. Write today National Landscape Institute 
past two decades, can hardly avoid . 


™ for full details. Dept. 4-3, Se. Broadway, A. 14, Calif. 
the conclusion that labor will attempt Farm Equipment Division + Detroit 32, Mich. Mention The American Nurseryman when you write. 
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to move forward constantly toward 
greater benefits, which must inevit- 
ably end in efforts to share in man- 
agement and profits. This is obvious- 
ly just one step removed from some 
form of socialism. Labor has and 
will continue to take advantage of 
the democratic process to further its 
own aims, which threaten to lead to 
an economic pattern under which pri- 
vate enterprise will gradually cease 
to funetion. Communistic and radi- 
cal elements in the country can be 
counted upon to aid and abet the 
movement. I disagree with Philip 
Murray that this is an issue between 
the people and big business. It is 
an issue of whether organized labor, 
either by itself or with the aid of 
government, is to be allowed to 
usurp the rights of management. 
Now let us turn to the third period 
which I mentioned at the beginning. 
After reconversion comes the period 
of catching up with accumulated 
demand. When we have eliminated 
and satisfied the huge backlog of 
accumulated needs, what then? At 
that point the country enters the 
self-sustaining period in which pro- 
duction and employment will have 
to depend upon current demand and 
income. At that time the economy 
may face a series of air pockets 
wherein industry, with increased 
man-hour efficiency and productivity, 
can meet the normal demand with 
less than the needed 55,000,000 jobs. 
This problem of full employment is 
the major issue of the next decade. 


It will take a continuously high 
level of productivity and national 
income in order to maintain stabi- 
lized employment for at least 55,000,- 
000. A few individual companies 
here and there have been able to 
make progress in this direction. In- 
deed, if past economic history teaches 
us anything, it teaches that cyclical 
fluctuations in business activity are 
deeply ingrained in our economic 
system. In fact, recent history would 
indicate that the more advanced and 
complicated an economic system be- 
comes, the more violent are the 
cyclical fluctuations. Such cycles 
imply alternate periods of relatively 
low and high production and employ- 
ment. There is no evidence at hand 
now to support the thesis that we 
shall be able to cope with the busi- 
ness cycle any better in the future 
than we have in the past. This simply 
means that in this third period there 
is the very real possibility of busi- 
ness depressions and unemployment. 

The question immediately arises: 
When that time comes, will our eco- 
nomic system stand the shock of a 
period of widespread unemployment? 
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TWO NEW 
ECONOMICAL — EASY — OFFICIAL TREATMENTS 
FOR QUARANTINE CERTIFICATION. 


LARVA-TOX 90-10 
(Ethylene Dibromide-Ethylene Dichloride) 


A new material that meets government Japanese Beetle Quarantine 
requirements for treating bare rooted woody stock by the dip method. 
More economical than washing and eliminates the necessity for a treating 


chamber. 


Pt. bottle (makes 421/2 gals.) $1.00 ea.; case of 12, $10.20. 
5 gals. (makes 1897.5 gals.), $33.00 ea. 


LARVA-TOX FORMULA No. 2 


Used in treating potted and balled plants for certification. Also an 
excellent material to use on ground beds and benches to control soil 
1 gal. will make 200 gallons of solution. 


Pt. Bottles, 12 to case, $7.20 per case. 
5-gal. drums, $21.00. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


insects. 


P. O. Box 608 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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CROPS GRow 


GREEN ALL 
AROUND 


Build Your Own Irrigation System 


Using the nozzle that gives adequate 
irrigation on low operating cost. 
Covers a foot circle on 15 Ibs. pres- 
sure. mplete even coverage im- 
proves pes s and quality of crops. 
Plan and instructions sent upon request. 


ITTNER BROS. ,22%*°.. 














CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Loss and damage claims against 
railroad and express companies 
collected. 

Freight bills audited. 

Past due notes and accounts 
collected. 

Well known to the nurserymen 
of the country. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana. 
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BROADWAY RUBBER MFG em 


RU BBER Products 


~« AMERICA’S FINEST 


BELLE 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY 


No Mowing Problem with 
an “O-K” WEED MOWER 


CuIs GRASS - WEEDS - BRUSH 
Anywhere - REGARDLESS OF HEIGHT 


We Delicate Parts te Cause Constant Breakdowns 
Ideal for Nurseries, Orchards, Parks, Estates, 


Institutions, Cemeteries, etc. Special design 
—— machine to ‘operate parallel to 
nces and cut right up to them. It will 
even cut underneath fences, rails or benches 
. around trees, bushes or shrubs . . 
on slopes or in ditches . . . or along wails, 
curbs or walks. Inexpensive to operate, it 
is powerful, low- riced, very portable and 
easy to handle. THE "O-K" MOWER HAS 
SATISFIED oe . i Witt 
SATISFY YOU 
mest mene MOWER EVER OFFERED. 
— WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY — 
323 W. Polk St. Dept N-4 Chicage 7, Ii 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant. at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 








Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 
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The answer will depend on circum- 
stance. Look around the world and 
what do you find? A world fast 
drifting toward statism, a world 
from which private enterprise and 
the capitalistic system have largely 
disappeared. Of the other great pow- 
ers in the world, Russia is commu- 
nistic, and only recently Great Britain 
has turned definitely to the left to- 
ward state socialism. The United 
States is the only great nation left 
which struggles to continue progress 
under a more or less complete system 
of private enterprise. If a depression 
comes, with widespread unemploy- 
ment and misery—if then our people 
turn their eyes to Russia and find 
reasonably stable economic conditions 
and employment, if they turn their 
eyes to Great Britain and likewise 
find reasonably stable economic con- 
ditions and employment, then the 
United States faces the final issue. 
It is distinctly possible and probable 
that a fundamental change in our 
economic system would occur. The 
demand of the masses for a system 
that would guarantee employment 
would be irresistible. Faced with the 
necessity of some action, the less 
violent and less vicious, immediately 
at least, would be to adopt a com- 
pensatory economy derived from the 
economic philosophy of Alvin Han- 
sen and the English economist, John 
Maynard Keynes. A compensatory 
economy means simply that federal 
government adopts a fiscal policy of 
public spending for subsidies and 
public works when private spending 
and private enterprise are unable to 
maintain a high level of employment. 
It is distinctly possible that this plan 
will be adopted in advance, ready to 
be put into operation when the crisis 
arrives. The Ruml-Sonne postwar 
tax plan definitely advocates this plan, 
even with deficit financing. Indeed, 
they recommend that the budget 
should be balanced only at a high 
level of employment and that deficits 
should not only be condoned, but be 
deliberately planned at lower levels 
of business activity and employment. 


I do not intend to imply that such 
a compensatory economy would be 
an ideal solution — circumstances 
merely seem to indicate it will be 
accepted as an alternative to some- 
thing immediately more violent. A 
people undergoing long and wide- 
spread unemployment may take the 
attitude that if we could spend un- 
told billions to win a war then it is 
justifiable to spend billions to alleviate 
unemployment and refuse to be both- 
ered about the long-run economic 
consequences of such a policy. Thus 
we find that, no matter which way 
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Cloverset Pots 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up-to-date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, Vines, 
Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


THEY ARE DURABLE. They are durable 
enough to permit growing your plants in 
them the entire growing season. 





THEY ARE LIGHT. They are light enough 
(they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay 
pot of equal soil capacity) to be easily 
handled. 


THEY DO NOT DRY OUT. They are non- 
porous, which means they will not dry out 
quickly on hot or windy days, and there- 
fore do not require constant watering as 
does a clay pot. 


THEY MAKE THE PLANT LOOK LARGER 
AND BETTER. They are so finished in 
appearance that they add to the attractive- 
ness of the plant grown in them. 


LARGE SOIL CAPACITY. They are large 
enough to comfortably accommodate the 
roots in a natural position of any No. 1 
Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and smal! trees. 


THEY ARE CHEAP IN PRICE. They are 
so cheap that they can be given away with 
the plant which insures the safe arrival, in 
first class condition, of the plant grown in 
them, to its final destinaton. 


THEY MAKE THE NURSERY BUSINESS 
AN ALL SUMMER BUSINESS. They per- 
mit the nurse an to extend his selling 
season from early Spring through the Sum- 
mer and Fall, and to plant Roses and other 
nursery stock grown in them even in the 
hottest Summer weather without the least 
sign of wilt of either the foliage or the 
blooms. 


YOU CAN SELL YOUR PLANTS IN BLOOM. 
By growing your stock in our pots you may 
sell it in full foliage and in Bloom, 
when it will command the best price and 
more profit. 


CLOVERSET POTS are the ideal medium for 
cash and carry sales. 


qi tttithtis. BEN te 


Patent No. 2073695 





Cloverset Pots are made of 
Asphalt Impregnated Felt. 


PLANTS ARE EASILY RE- 
MOVED FROM CLOVERSET 
POTS. No hatchets or can 
openers needed. 


Write for free circulars and catalog giving description, size and price lists and 
technical instructions for use. Sample carton, all sizes, standard heavy weight, 25c. 
Write today, send your problems, inquiries and requests for information and we 
will try to assist you from our experience and the experiences of users throughout 
the country. 





URGENT REQUEST AND NOTICE! 

Spring needs should be anticipated early. Freight shipments are slow and ex- 
press should not be requested unless weights and cost have been checked. We are 
making prompt shipments, but users waiting too long to book orders may meet 
with disappointment if demands for spring needs will flood our office at late dates. 














CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 
Ernest Haysler & Son 
105th Street and Broadway, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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FOR MORE WORK. oe 
BETTER WORK 


Versatile Planet Jr. Garden 
Tractors and quickly interchange- 
able attachments for Plowing, Harrow- 
ing, Seeding, Fertilizing, Cultivating, 
Mowing, Hauling, help you do a better 
job in less time, in the garden or 
on the farm. 


The demand is heavy, so that not every- 
one who wants one can get it now. 
Please be patient with your dealer, he 
is doing his best. Ask him for the 
Planet Jr. Tractor Catalog, or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3413 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Makers of Planet Jr. Agricultural 
Implements. Catalog on request. 


75 years making your work easier. 








PEAT 


Now booking bulk car shipments 
for 1946 spring and summer de- 
livery of Black cultivated Peat and 
Moss Peats. 


“Quality Peats for all Purposes.” 


ELI COLBY COMPANY 


Hanlontown, Iowa 














Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 24 per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, II!. 








you look, the signposts indicate 
tough sledding for the system of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

In view of the necessity for full 
employment and the distinct pos- 
sibility of a compensatory economy, 
no summary of the outlook would be 
complete without a glance at the 
federal debt and tax aspects of the 
picture. By next June the federal 
debt will be about $273,000,000,000, 
or $2,000 per person. And it is still 
climbing. In the first three months 
of the 1946 fiscal year, government 
expenditures were $22,500,000,000, 
exactly double the receipts for the 
same period. Soon the debt will be 
$300,000,000,000 or more. 


The postwar federal budget is ob- 
viously a crucial factor in the tax 
picture. Even at present low interest 
rates it costs around $6,000,000,000 
just to service the debt. Before the 
war that was enough to run the whole 
government, debt service and all. To 
this heavy service charge must be 
added the regular costs of govern- 
ment, expense for a greatly increased 
army and navy, provision for vet- 
erans and social security. In addi- 
tion, Congress is hell-bent to spend 
some more billions on flood control. 
housing, rural telephone _ service, 
highway construction and possibly a 
choice assortment of wild ideas for 
social uplift. But most students of 
the situation are agreed that, even 
excluding social security payments 
and with governmental economy, the 
federal budget can hardly fall below 

$20.000.000.000 and $25.000.000.000 
is not unlikely. 

Under the tax plans proposed by 
the committee for economic develop- 
ment as well as the Ruml-Sonne plan, 
the personal income tax is made to 
bear the chief burden of providing 
between sixty-five and seventy-two 
per cent of the income, with the cor- 
porate income tax proving around 
five per cent. These percentages are 
not tax rates, but proportions of total 
revenue. Both plans emphasize the 
necessity of lightening the tax on 
corporate earnings in order not to 
stifle incentive, but to encourage ex- 
pansion through reinvestment. Heavy 
taxation of corporate earnings takes 
enormous funds out of business oper- 
ations just when they are most likely 
to be used and when they can most 
effectively be used to increase pro- 
duction, create more jobs, pay out a 
greater total in wages, or reduce the 
price of manufactured products. 

Taxes should place the minimum 
discouragement in the way of the 
growth of existing enterprises and 
the investment of venture capital in 
new and expanding enterprises. At 
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FARM and HOME 
ELECTRIC SETS 





THEY 


Sets—2.5 


LAST—New Gasoline 
K.W., 110 volt, 1 
phase, 60 cycle with 6.5 H.P. engine 
Complete and repair parts. Cost 
$495.00. Sacrifice 

ALSO 5, 10 and 25 K.W. 
Diesel; Export Packed. 


SPRAYED INSULATION, Inc. 


78 Hawthorne Place, Montclair, N. J 
Phone, Montclair 2-6121-2 


WHILE 
Generator 


tools 


Gasoline or 











pLANT SALTS CHEN 
GROW PLANTS 


With SOIL ot Githouk 


An odorless, concentrated, balanced plant 
food. All nutrients, trace elements and 
plant hormone. Water soluble. Attractive, 
easy to handle packages, 10c to $15.00 ea. 


Fast Seller . . . Big Profits. Nationally 
advertised — immediate delivery. Write today. 


PLANT-CHEM, INC. 
1355 Morket © Son Froncisco 3 


Pour it on - Watch 'em Grow!” 


ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
76 Purchase St. Boston, 
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* Extends trans- 
planting season 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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the same time, taxes should cut as 
little as possible into the buying 
power of consumers. The basic prob- 
lem, therefore, is how to achieve the 
tax reductions necessary to maintain 
a high level of production and em- 
ployment and at the same time yield 
suficient revenues to balance the 
budget. It is almost certain that tax 
schedules designed to ease the burden 
on corporations as well as individuals 
would bring sufficient revenue to 
balance the budget only if the coun- 
try achieved a nearly continuous level 
of unprecedented prosperity. This, 
as I have previously indicated, is 
hardly conceivable, the business cycle 
being what it is. Therefore, we come 
back a second time to the possibility 
that it may be impossible to avoid a 
compensatory type of economy. The 
evil consequences of such a policy 
have been briefly stated by Alfred 
P. Sloane, which is worth quoting 
for its cogency: 

“It is clear that if we are to depend 
upon government expenditures or 
continuance deficit spending to main- 
tain and expand employment and to 
increase the national income in times 
of peace, government must operate 
in a far broader way than ever before. 
It would have to compete with pri- 
vate enterprise in the production of 
goods and services. Here arises a 
direct conflict between government 
in business along a wide front and 
private enterprise. It is inherent in 
such an approach. It cannot be 
avoided. And, no matter how 
eficiently private business might be 
conducted, it could not continue to 
exist. Subsidies and other uneco- 
nomic policies would mark the be- 
ginning of the end—the end of the 
American competitive system as we 
have known it, the beginning of the 
socialization of enterprise.” 

Now, in view of the situation as 
I have outlined it, we must have some 
policy that is constructive. My own 
suggestions are as follows: 

1. Cut down heavily on govern- 
ment spending and balance the budg- 
et. We, as a nation, are getting 
in the habit of relying altogether too 
much on the federal government. 
We are getting in the habit of think- 
ing the federal government has in- 
exhaustible funds and should solve 
all problems. President Truman's 
$35,000,000,000 budget, with a 
deficit of over $4,000,000,000, is un- 
realistic and unnecessary. 

2. Encourage business in every 
way possible, specifically by a com- 
plete revision of the tax structure to 
ease the burden somewhat on cor- 
porate profits. 

3. Maintain price controls until in- 





These machines have 
been thoroughly tested, not 
only in our nursery, but by 
others during the war peri- 
od. The simplicity in the 
operation of this mover, 
plus demountable features, 
cuts the cost of moving big 
trees. Write for particulars 


Box 7068, Country Club Station, 





AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 


After many years devoted 
to the development and 
manufacture of tree movers, 
Williams & Harvey are 
again starting to produce 
the latest Rocker 


Type Tree Mover 


model 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 


KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 





LINDIG’S SOIL SHREDDER 


New Improved 
Model 


Engineered for 
the perfection 
of soils. 


Prompt 
delivery. 


Write for folder 
and price list. 


Lindig’s Mig. Co. '"3",4renn*" 


Special equipment built to your specifications. 








RAFFIA 


MADAGASCAR in A. A. 


West coast and X. X. Superior 


CONGO and CONGO SUPERIOR 
Also 
GOODRICH BUDDING STRIPS 


Write for prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN €0. 


Dresher. Pa. 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 





SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


A must piece of equipment for 
every nurseryman, florist or farmer 
or, in fact, anyone growing plants 
in soil. 

Excellent as a gift 

Three sizes—each in a 
attractive container. 


Priced at $22.50 - $9.75 - $4.75. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 508, New Brunswick. N. J. 


sturdy 








TOOLS & ALL SUPPLIES for 
Nurserymen and Tree Surgeons 
AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
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Broadway Ruseer MFG. Co. LOuIsviLLe 2, Ky 











BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with  illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
KAFFIA for budding, etc. 


Write for prices; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 





dustry can achieve nearly full-scale 
production. 

4. Give labor a fair wage, with 
equitable increases as production is 
increased, but cease to coddle labor 
and cease to encourage the deadly 
philosophy that labor can ever usurp 
the rights of management. 

With these policies I believe we 
stand the best chance of encouraging 
the investment of venture capital and 
maintaining a semblance of full em- 
ployment. 





MAIL ORDER GROUP MEETS. 


The R. M. Kellogg Co., Three 
Rivers, Mich., and Weller Nurseries 
Co., Inc., Holland, Mich., entertained 
the central section of the National 
Mail Order Nurserymen’s Association 
at a dinner meeting February 2, at 
the La Salle hotel, South Bend, Ind. 
About forty-five members and asso- 
ciates were present. 

Dixie Lee Dale, South Bend, en- 
tertained the guests during the din- 
ner hour with songs and a piano 
accordion. In two numbers, “O 
Johnny” and “The Strawberry 
Blonde,” she was assisted by John 
Elsinga and Victor Judson. 

An after-dinner address was given 
by Hugh Boylan, of American Air 
Lines. Mr. Boylan gave a compre- 
hensive survey of the activities of 
the air lines in relation to the trans- 
portation of passengers, air express 
and air freight. He brought out many 
questions regarding the use of air 
facilities by the nursery trade. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Boylan, under certain 
conditions the use of air transporta- 
tion might be practical in the nurs- 
ery trade. The hope of eventual low- 
er rates indicates that some would 
experiment with the service. 

R. P. McGarity, Railway Express 
representative, Three Rivers, Mich., 
quoted rates on various sizes of ship- 
ments to destinations in the United 
States and Mexico. 

The next meeting was set for 
March 8 at the Four Flags hotel, 
Niles, Mich. R. F. Kindig. 





ARTHUR PALMGREN, of 
Palmgren’s Nurseries, Glenview, IIl., 
has been in Florida, vacationing with 
his parents. He flew down a few days 
after his brother, Elmer Palmgren, 
returned from a month’s rest there. 


ROBERT A. KRUSE, son of 
Ernest Kruse, of the Wheeling Nurs- 
eries, Wheeling, Ill, who recently 
returned from military service, is in 
charge of the nursery department 
at the Kenwood store of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., on Chicago’s south 
side. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





— STAKES — 
GALVANIZED STEEL 


No. 6 Gauge — .203-inch. 
Fine grade hard steel. 
Heavily galvanized. 


NURSERY STAKES 


Length Per 100 Per 1000 
3 ft. $3.50 $29.50 
4 ft. . 4.70 39.00 
5 ft. 5.85 48.50 
6 ft. 6.95 58.00 


Shipped fresh and new from our mill 
in Indiana. Delivery in 3 to 4 weeks. 


NURSERY 
TWINE 


2-PLY 
SISAL TWINE 
10-ib. BALLS— 
each (27c lb.) 
$2.70 
50-ib. REELS— 
each (25'/2¢ Ib.) 
$12.75 


We have SISAL ROPES—'4-in up to %-in. 


Sechaepafo~ FLORIST SUPPLY C0. 


Dept. A Wilmette, Ill. 


JUTE TWINE 


3-ply. 








Per lb 
1-lb. Balls. . ne . $0.39 
50-lb. Reels (Single End) -- ae 
50-lb. Reels (Many Ends).. 39 


All prices F.O.B. Wooster. 
Shipments of 100 lbs. or more only 


RAY C. SPROSTY BAG CO. 


Wooster, Ohio 


SISAL TWINE 


Again Available 


Smooth, white and uniform as 
before. Clipped and polished. 








Prompt delivery in all plies, 
strengths and put-ups. 


BUCKMASTER-GAY, INC. 


1412 Throckmorton, FORTH WORTH 2, T°XAS 








BAMBOO CANES 
RAFFIA BULBS 


Write for price lists 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N.Y. 
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POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
Basic Inventory Plan 


There’s a similar profit-making 
Basic Inventory Plan on 
Hudson Poultry Equipment. 
Aninvestment of only $218.23 
gives you the patterns you 
need to satisfy 9 out of 10 cus- 
tomers! You stock only 16 
different items. 
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SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
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YOU INVEST ONLY $7890 ~ ang 


1 Eliminate ‘‘lazy’’ dollars—reduce your 


investment 


Eliminate ‘‘rip van winkles’’ from your 


shelves 


Assure fast turnover—all items proved 


fast sellers 


Take another look at this “basic” 
inventory of Hudson Sprayers and 
Dusters. Notice—only 9 patterns give 
you a stock to meet 90% of your cus- 
tomers’ needs. Notice—only $78.90 
stocks the average dealer. 


Here’s the plan you've always needed 
—and NOW CAN HAVE. Here’s the 
plan to cut your dollar investment, 
improve your cash position... to end 
close-out losses on slow movers... to 
save valuable floor and shelf space. 
Here’s the plan important NOW when 
dealers may be tempted to stock any- 
thing that comes along to meet the 


HUDSON 
ADET 


big consumer demand—only to end up 
with dust-gathering “cats and dogs.” 


The Hudson Basic Inventory Plan is 
right ... endorsed by the company 
with years of experience in making 
and selling “Tested and Proved” 
Equipment. The plan is profitable... 
with every item a proved fast seller, 
backed by sales-making national and 
sectional consumer advertising. 


Tie in with the plan that pays off 
three ways—that helps you pocket 
extra profits now and build for a more 
profitable future. Get in touch with 
your jobber now, or write to: 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 
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HILL’S EVERGREENS 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


If you are short on Evergreens for spring sales, we can take care of your needs on the following 
items in good quantity. Some other stock also available in limited supply. 


Each Each Each Each 
Per 10 Per 100 Per 10 Per 100 


KETELEER JUNIPER NORWAY SPRUCE 

21/2 to 3 feet xx B&B $1.80 18 to 24 inch xx B&B .. $0.85 $0.75 

3 to 4 feet xxx B&B advnis coe 3.50 21/2 to 3 feet xxx B&B .. 2.00 1.75 
PFITZER JUNIPER 3 to 31/2 feet xxx B&B on ae 2.25 

18 to 24 inch xx B&B ....... . 1.60 1.50 NEST SPRUCE 

ll/ » 2 feet xxx BAB ....... » s 12x12 inch xxx B&B +4175 

2 to 21/2 feet xxx BSB .......... % ; 15x15 inch xxx B&B ... 2.00 
GOLDEN PFITZER JUNIPER 

2 to 21/2 feet xxx BSB .......... 2. J ee ye ed B&B 

2'/2 to 3 feet XXX B&B ‘ - ° . 10x10 inch xXx B&B 

3 to 31/o feet xxx BSB .......... 4 ' 12x12 inch xx B&B 
ANDORRA JUNIPER 

1p to 2 feet xxx BSB ...........2. s ey pad B&B 
JAPANESE JUNIPER (Procumbens) 3 to 4 feet xxx B&B 

15tol8 inch xx BAB ........... 1.30 . 4 to 5 feet xxx B&B 

18 to 24 inch xx B&B ........... 1.45 J 

DOUGLAS FIR 
l 
2 to 2'/> feet xxx B&B . J 21 to 3 feet xxx BEB 


VON EHRON JUNIPER 3 to 31/2 feet xxx B&B 


1 , 
2 to 21/2 feet xxx BOB .......... 2.75 SPREADING JAPANESE YEW 
HILLBUSH sg, uae green 15 to 18 inch xxx B&B 


a5 85 inchs sex 
12 to 15 inch xx B&B . DWARF JAPANESE YEW 
HILLBUSH JUNIPER—Very dark green 12 to15 inch xxx B&B 


1246 1S men SR BGS... ww... e ees 1.60 i 
15 to 18 inch xxx B&B . - : AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 


3 to 4 feet xxx BAB ... 
CANAERT JUNIPER 4 to 4)/, feet xxx B&B . 


3 to 31/p feet xxx BEB .......... 4.00 . 
3Y/2 to 4 feet xxx B&B ‘ ‘ PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE 


31/p to 4 feet xxx B&B 
HILL DUNDEE JUNIPER 41/p to 5 feet xxx B&B 
3 to 31/2 feet xxx B&B . . 51/> to 6 feet xxx B&B 


3\/p to 4 feet xxx B&B ' 4.50 
4to 4\/p feet xxx BAB .......... 5. 4.75 WOODWARD ARBORVITAE 


41/, to 5 feet xxx BSB ..... js 6.00 12x12 inch xxx B&B 


5 of same variety and size at 10 rate; 25 at 100 rate. 
Each x indicates one transplanting. B&B signifies balled and burlapped. 


Lining-out stock is very scarce. Some items still available. We will be glad to quote on request. 


D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists fee Largest Growers In America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











